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Seied   j^eliers   of  CLicero. 


I.— TO  ATTICUS,  at  ATHENS.   (Atti.  I.  5.) 

How  much  grief  I  have  suffered  and  of  how  much 
as'^istance  I  have  been  deprived,  both  in  my  profes- 
sional and  domeistic  duties,  by  the  death  of  my  cousin 
Lucius,  you  can  judge  better  than  any  one,  for  all  the 
enjoyment  which  a  mam  can  gain  from  the  refinement 
and  c(uiduct  of  another,  I  gained  from  hiui.  Ho  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  are  aho  grieved  at  this  occurrence, 
both  since  you  are  moved  by  my  sorrow  and  you  have 
yourself  lost  a  relative  and  friend  endowed  with  every 
excellence  and  dii^tinguishcd  for  his  strict  performance 
of  duty,  a  man  who  cared  for  you  of  his  own  accord  as 
well  as  on  account  of  my  speaking  of  you.  As  to  what 
you  write  me  about  your  sister,  slie  herself  will  tell  you 
how  much  pains  I  liave  taken  tliat  my  brother  Quintus 
should  feel  toward  lier  as  he  ought;  when  I  found  him 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  J  sent  that  letter  to  him  in  which  I 
tliouglit  it  best  to  warn  liim  as  a  younger  brother,  and 
to  cliide  him  as  in  error.  From  the  letter  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  me,  I  am  sure  all  things  are  as  they 
should  be  and  as  we  wish.  You  reproach  me  unreason- 
ably for  the  interru])ti()n  of  my  letters;  for  l*omponia 
never  told  me  to   wlioin   1   could   (Miti-ust  a   letter;    ajid 
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too,  I  did  not  have  any  one  who  would  go  into  Epirus, 
and  I  had  not  yet  heard  that  you  were  at  Athens.  Then 
about  Ihe  alfah*  with  Aeutilius  which  you  put  in  my 
hands,  as  soon  as  I  came  to  Rome  atter  your  departure, 
I  attended  to  it,  but  it  turned  out  that  there  v\as  no 
need  of  argument,  and  as  I  thought  you  would  have 
enough  advice,  I  preferred  PeduciPum  should  give  it  to 
you  by  letter  rather  than  I,  For  when  1  had  listened 
many  days  to  Acutilius,  whose  mode  of  conversation  i 
think  is  known  to  you,  I  did  not  think  it  a  burden  to 
write  you  of  his  complaints,  when  I  considered  the  dis- 
agreeable hearing  of  them  a  light  task.  But  let  me 
tell  you  who  reproach  me,  that  you  have  sent  me  only 
one  letter,  although  you  have  had  more  leisure  for  writ- 
ing and  greater  opportunity  for  sending.  You  write 
that  I  ought  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  even  if  the 
disposition  of  a  certain  person  is  hostile  to  you.  I  am 
considering  what  you  say,  and  I  have  not  overlooked 
it,  but  he  has  been  influenced  in  some  remarkable  way. 
Moreover,  I  have  not  omitted  the  things  which  should 
have  been  said  about  you;  but  what  efforts  should  l)i' 
made,  I  thought  I  ought  to  determine  from  your  desir(\ 
If  30U  will  carefully  write  me  what  you  wish,  you  will 
find  I  have  not  intended  to  be  less  active  than  you  are, 
nor  will  be  less  diligent  than  you  wish.  In  regard  to 
Tadius,  he  told  me  that  you  had  written  that  there  was 
no  need  of  trouble,  since  the  inheritance  had  been 
secured  by  right  of  possession.  I  wonder  that  you  do 
not  know  that  in  the  case  of  legal  guardianship,  noth- 
ing can  be  held  by  right  of  possession.  I  am  glad  tliat 
you  enjoy  your  purchase  in  Epirus.  What  I  have  en- 
trusted to  you  and  what  you  know  is  suitable  for  my 
house  at  Tiisculum,  I  should  like  to  have  you  procure, 
as  you  write  you  will,  as  far  as  jjossible  without  incon- 
veniencing yourself.  For  in  that  place  alone  I  am  at 
rest  from  all  toil  and  trouble.  I  daily  expect  my  brother 
Quintus.  Terentia  is  greatly  troubled  with  rheumatism; 
my  darling  Tulliola  dearly  loves  you  and  your  sister  and 
mother,  and  sends  many  greetings  to  you.  Take  care  of 
your  health  and  retain  you  love  for  me,  and  be  assured 
that  I  love  vou  like  a  brother. 
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n.— TO  ATTICUS,  at  ATHENS.   ( Att.  I.  7.) 

Ail  is  well  with  vour  mother,  for  whom  I  entertain 
a  -ireat  regard.  I  have  engaged  to  pay  L.  Cincius  20,400 
f '^stertii  (£170)  on  the  13th  of  February.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  take  care  to  let  me  have  the  things 
you  have  purchased  and  jirovided  for  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And  I  wish  you  would  consider,  as  you  promised, 
how  you  can  complete  my  library.  All  hope  of  the  plea- 
sure to  which'  I  look  forward  when  I  shall  have  come 
into  retirement,  is  placed  in  you. 

III.— TO  ATTIC  US,  at  ATHENS.    (Att.  I.  G.) 

I  will  hereafter  give  you  no  occasion  of  charging  me 
with  neglect  of  writing.  Do  you  only  take  care  that, 
in  your  abundant  leisure,  you  are  even  with  me.  Ra- 
birius's  house  at  Naples,  which  you  had  already  mea- 
sured and  completed  in  your  mind,  has  been  purchased 
by  M.  Fonteius  for  130,000  sestertii  (£1,083).  I  wished 
you  to  be  acquainted  with  this,  in  case  it  should  any 
way  affect  your  plans.  My  brother  Quintus  seems  to 
be  disposed  towards  Pom];onia,  as  we  could  wish,  and 
is  now  with  her  at  his  estate  near  Arpinum,  where  he 
has  with  him  D.  Turranius,  a  man  of  excellent  acquire- 
ments. My  father  died  the  24th  of  Nov(  mber.  This  is 
Ihe  sum  of  what  I  had  to  say  to  you.  If  you  should  be 
able  to  meet  with  any  ornaments  of  the  gymnasiac 
kind,  which  would  suit  that  place  which  you  know,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  secure  them  for  me.  I  am 
so  charmed  with  my  Tusculan  villa  that  I  feel  then  only 
satisfied  with  nij^self  when  I  get  there.  Let  me  know 
all  that  you  do,  and  all  that  you  intend  to  do. 

IV.— TO  ATTICUS,  at  ATHENS.    (Att.  I.  2.) 

Let  me  tell  you  that  on  the  day  when  Lucius  Julius 
OcBsar  and  Cains  Marcius  Figulus  were  elected  consuls, 
a  little  son  was  born  to  me,  and  Terentia  is  doing  well. 
Not  a  line  from  you  all  this  long  timel  T  wrote' care- 
fully some  time  ago  of  my  prosi»ects.     At   jiresent  I  am 
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thinking  of  defending  my  rival,  Catiline.  We  have  the 
judges  whom  we  wish,  and  the  prosecutor  is  most  oblig- 
ing. I  hope,  if  he  secures  acquittal,  that  he  will  be 
more  ready  to  join  me  in  my  candidature,  but  if  other- 
wise, I  shall  bear  it  patiently.  It  is  essential  for  me 
that  you  should  come  before  long,  for  there  ie  a  very 
strong  opinion  prevailing  that  your  friends,  men  in  high 
standing,  will  be  opponents  of  my  success.  For  gain' 
ing  their  support  for  me  I  see  that  you  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use.  So  be  at  Rome,  as  you  decided,  by  Jan- 
uary. 

v.— TO  ATTIOUS,  in  EI>IRUS.    (Att.  I.  17.) 

A  great  changeableness  and  alteration  of  opinion  and 
mind  in  my  brother  Quintus  has  been  shown  me  from 
your  letters  in  which  you  sent  me  copies  of  his  letters. 
So  I  felt  as  much  anxiety  as  my  great  regard  for  both 
of  you  ought  to  cause  me,  and  I  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  offend  my  brother  Quintus  so  deeply  or  to 
change  his  feelings  so  entirely.  Now,  for  some  time  1 
have  understood  what  I  saw  you  to  suspect  on  your 
depart-ure  from  us,  that  he  was  nursing  disagreeable 
thoughts,  and  liis  feelings  were  wounded  and  some 
unpleasant  suspicions  had  settled  in  his  mind.  I  wished 
to  soothe  his  feelings  cften  before  the  lot  for  the  pro- 
vince was  drawn,  and  even  more  strongly  after  it.  1 
did  not  Imow  he  was  so  deeply  offended  as  j'our  letter 
shows,  nor  did  I  go  as  far  as  I  wished.  Yet  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  see- 
ing you  in  Dyrrhachium,  or  somewhere  else  where  you 
may  be,  I  felt  confident,  and  persuaded  myself  that 
when  the  meeting  had  taken  place  everything  would  be 
amicably  settled  between  you,  not  by  an  argumentative 
discussion,  but  by  the  very  sight  of  each  other  as  you 
met.  For  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  write  to  you 
what  you  already  know,  how  much  kindness  my  brother 
Quintus  has,  how  much  courtesy,  and  how  ready  his 
heart  is  to  receive  and  forget  an  offence.  But  it  was 
very  unfortunate  that  you  nowhere  saw  him;  for  what 
the  tricks  of  certain  men  impressed  upon  him  carried 
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Til  ore  weight  with  him  than  diitj,  obligation,  or  the  love 
Le  used  to  have  for  3011,  all  of  which  should  have  availed 
);io-st  with  him.  But  who  was  to  blame  for  this  unfor- 
tunate affair  I  can  easier  conjecture  than  write;  for  I 
fear  that,  while  I  am  defending  my  relatives,  I  ;,ui  not 
sparing  yours,  for  I  know  this,  even  if  the  wound  has 
not  been  caused  by  members  of  the  family,  the}'  could 
certainly  have  cured  that  which  existed.  J>ut  the 
blame  of  the  whole  matter,  which  is  somewhat  more 
extensive  than  it  seems,  I  will  explain  to  3'ou  at  some 
tune  when  you  are  here.  As  to  those  letters  which  he 
wrote  you  from  Thessalonica  and  the  remarks  which 
you  think  he  made)  both  at  Rome  to  your  friends  and 
on  the  journey,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  which  in- 
duced him  to  write  and  speak  so,  but  all  my  hope  of 
clearing  up  the  misunderstanding  rests  upon  your  for- 
bearance. These  things  will  easily  be  settled,  as  T 
hope,  if  you  hold  that  often  the  temper  of  even  the 
best  men  are  ruffled  and  then  soothed,  and  that  this 
agility,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  pliabilltj'  of 
nature  is  generally  a  mark  of  goodness  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  we  must  mutually  bear  each  other's 
weaknesses,  faults  and  wrongs.  I  beg  you  to  do  so; 
for  I  to  whom  aou  are  especially  dear,  am  greatly  inter- 
ested that  there  shall  be  no  one  of  my  friends  who  does 
not  care  for  yon,  or  whom  in  turn  you  do  not  care  for. 
That  part  of  jour  letter  was  the  least  important  in 
which  you  set  forth  what  opportunities  of  advantage, 
(ither  in  the  provinces  or  in  the  city,  you  have  passed 
over  both  at  other  times  and  during  my  own  consul- 
shi]);  for  your  sincerity  and  greatness  of  soul  I  have 
j)roved,  and  I  have  never  considered  that  there  was  any 
dilference  between  us  but  a  different  choice  of  life.  A 
certain  ambition  imjielled  me  to  seek  for  honors,  but  a 
more  i)raiseworthy  aim  led  you  to  an  honorable  leisure. 
In  sincere  praise  of  your  uprightness,  your  diligence, 
and  your  conscientiousness,  I  set  neither  myself  nor 
any  one  before  you,  and  truly  I  concede  to  you  the  first 
rank  in  regard  for  me  after  my  brother  and  relatives. 
For  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen  and  have  proved  through 
and  through  both  your  anxiety  and  joy  in  my  varied 
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(•ircumstances.  Yoiii-  uianifestatiou  of  joy  at  praise 
which  1  gain  was  pleasing-  to  me,  and  grateful  was  your 
sympathy  with  my  anxiety.  Uut  now  while  you  ai-»^ 
away  from  me  I  feel  the  want,  not  only  of  the  superior 
advice  which  you  give  me,  but  also  the  pleasant  talks 
which  I  enjoy  so  much  with  you.  I  miss  you  most — 
what  shall  I  say? — in  affairs  of  state  in  which  I  ma}'  not 
be  remiss,  or  in  my  work  in  the  court,  a  duty  which  1 
formerly  perfonned  through  ambition,  and  now  in  order 
to  be  able  to  guard  my  position  with  credit,  or  in  m.v 
private  affairs  themselves.  In  these  matters,  both  be- 
fore and  especially  after  the  departure  of  my  brother, 
I  miss  you  and  our  talks.  Finally,  neither  my  work 
nor  recreation,  my  occupation  nor  leisure,  my  work  in 
the  court-room  nor  at:  home,  my  public  nor  private 
Interests,  can  longer  bear  the  want  of  your  most  agree- 
able and  loving  advice  and  conference.  Often  diflti- 
dence  forbade  us  both  to  mention  these  things;  but 
now  it  is  necessary  because  of  that  part  of  your  letter 
in  which  you  wished  to  excuse  and  justify  yourself  and 
your  conduct.  And  in  this  estrangement  and  offence 
which  he  has  taken  against  you  there  is  this  satisfac- 
tion, that  both  I  and  your  other  friends  knew  that  you 
had  at  times  declared  your  wish  to  refuse  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  so  that  if  you  are  not  together  it 
may  seem  to  be  not  through  any  disagreement  or  vari- 
ance on  your  side,  but  by  your  own  will  and  judgment. 
So  the  breach  will  be  healed  and  our  finendship,  which 
has  been  most  tenderly  preserved,  will  keep  its  sacredr 
nessi.  We  live  in  this  republic,  weak,  wretched,  and 
subject  to  change,  for  I  think  you  have  heard  that  our 
knights  have  nearly  been  divided  from  the  Senate;  they 
first  were  very  much  troubled  that  it  had  been  announced 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  that  inquiry  would  be  made 
about  those  who  had  accepted  pay  for  judgment.  In 
the  decision  of  the  matter,  since  I  had  happened  not  to 
be  present  and  had  understood  that  the  knights  were 
angry  and  did  not  speak  openly,  I  rebuked  the  Senate 
as  I  thought  best,  with  the  greatest  authority,  and  I 
spoke  with  some  dignity  and  elaboration  in  a  matter  of 
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&uch  importance.  Here  is  another  beautiful  instance 
of  the  conduct  of  the  li:nights,  which,  intolerable  as  it 
i^,  I  have  not  only  endured,  but  defended.  Those  who 
farmed  out  Asia  form  the  censors  complained  in  the 
Senate  that  they  had  failed  in  their  expectations  and 
had  taken  the  contract  at  too  high  a  price.  They 
demanded  that  the  contract  be  annulled.  I  was  leader 
among  their  supporters,  or  rather  second,  for  Crassus 
moved  them  to  dare  to  demand  this.  The  matter  was 
odious,  the  demand  disgraceful  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  imprudence.  There  was  the  greatest  danger  that  if 
they  should  obtain  nothing  they  would  be  completely 
estranged  from  the  Senate;  I  indeed  helped  the  matter 
on  and  brought  it  about  that  they  found  the  Senate, 
which  was  assembled  with  a  full  attendance,  most 
kindly  disposed  to  them.  On  the  first  of  December 
and  the  day  after,  I  spoke  at  length  about  the  dignity 
and  harmony  of  the  classes.  Up  to  this  time,  the  mat- 
ter has  not  been  concluded,  but  the  willingness  of  the 
Senate  has  been  perceived.  One  man,  Metellus,  the 
consul-elect,  spoke  on  the  other  side.  That  friend  of 
ours,  Cato,  was  gjolng  to  speak,  but  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  day  was  near  its  close.  Thus,  while  I 
preserve  my  own  method  and  policy.  I  defend  as  I  can 
the  harmony  which  I  have  secured.  Nevertheless 
i-ince  those  ties  of  yours  are  weak.  I  am  guarding  a 
way  which  I  hope  is  safe  to  maintain  my  i)roperty.  The 
method  is  one  which  I  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  to 
you  in  writing,  yet  I  will  give  you  a  slight  hint  of  it. 
I  am  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Pompey.  I  see  w^hat 
3'oul  will  say;  I  will  be  as  cautious  as  T  ought,  and  I 
will  write  another  letter  to  you  about  my  plans  for 
undertaking  more  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  state. 
I  must  tell  you  that  Lucceius  intends  at  once  to  apply 
for  the  consulship,  for  it  is  said  that  only  two  are  candi- 
dates for  it.  Oa'sar  thinks  of  uniting  with  him  through 
Arrius,  and  Ribulus  thinks  he  can  be  joined  with  him 
through  Caius  Piso.  You  smile?  These  things  are  not 
laughing  matters,  believe  me.  What  else  shall  I  write 
you?     Why,  there  are  manv  things;   but  if  you  are  wil- 
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ling-  to  wait  to  bear  of  tlieni  till  another  time,  let  me 
know.  Now,  inopportunely  I  ask  that  which  I  especi- 
ally wish,  that  you  come  as  soon  as  you  can.  Decem- 
ber 5. 

\-I._TO  ATTICU8,  on  his  way  to  ROME.  (Att.  H.  2.) 

Take  care,  I  beseech  you,  of  our  young  Cicero:  we 
are  his  uncles,  and  ought,  according  to  the  Greek  ex- 
pression, to  be  his  guardian  deities.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  Pellenieum,  and  have  a  large  pile 
of  Diciearchus's  works  before  me.  What  a  great  man 
he  is!  One  may  learn  from  him  much  more  than  from 
Procilius.  At  Rome  I  believe  I  have  his  Athenaics  and 
Corinthiacs.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  read  him. 
This  I  answer  for,  that  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  Herodes, 
if  he  were  wise,  would  read  him,  rather  than  write  one 
syllable  of  his  own.  He  has  shot  at  me  by  letter;  with 
you  I  see  be  has  come  to  close  quarters.  1  would  sooner 
have  been  a  conspirator  myself,  than  have  opposed  the 
conspiracy,  if  I  had  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  hear  him.  You  are  mistaken  about  Lollius; 
about  Vinius  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  how  is  this? 
Do  you  observe  that  the  Kalends  are  coming  and  Anto- 
nius  is  not  come?  That  the  judges  are  summoned?  For 
so  they  infoiin  me,  that  Nigidius  threatens  in  the  assem- 
bly' to  call  to  account  any  judge  who  absents  himself. 
I  should  be  glad  however  if  you  have  heard  an^-thing 
about  Antonius's  arrival,  that  you  would  send  me  word. 
And  since  you  do  not  come  hither,  at  least  sup  with  me 
the  day  before  the  Kalends,  Mind  that  you  do  not  fail. 
Fare  you  well. 

VIT.— TO  ATTIOITS,  in  ROME.    (Att.  II.  11.) 

I  assure  you,  I  seem  actually  banished  since  being  at 
Formiae;  for  there  was  not  a  day  while  I  was  at  Antium 
when  I  did  not  Imow  better  what  was  going  on  at  Rome 
than  the  men  who  were  in  Rome.  For  your  letters 
showed  what  was  going  on,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  also 
in  the  whole  state,  and  not    merely  the    condition    of 
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tiffairs,  but  what  was  g^oing  to  happen  ; — now  I  can 
know  nothing  except  what  I  can  learn  from  a  passing 
traveller.  So,  although  I  look  for  your  coming,  yet  give 
to  the  messenger,  whom  I  have  told  to  come  back  to  me 
immediatel}',  a  heavy  letter,  filled  not  only  with  every- 
thing which  has  been  done,  but  also  your  opinicms.  Be 
sure  to  let  me  know  the  day  when  you  will  leave  Rome. 
I  intend  to  be  at  Formiie  till  the  sixth  of  May;  if  you 
have  not  come  before  then,  perhaps  I  shall  see  you  at 
Rome.  Wh^'  should  I  invite  you  to  Arpinum?  "Rough 
but  a  good  nurse,  nor  can  I  indeed  see  anything  sweeter 
than  that  land."  So  much  then.  Take  care  of  your 
health. 

Vni.— TO  HIS  FAMILY,  in  ROME.   (Fam.  XIV.  4.) 

I  am  writing  you  less  often  than  I  might  because, 
tliough  I  am  all  times  indeed  completely  miserable, 
yet  trul}"  while  I  am  writing  to  you  or  reading  your 
letters,  I  am  so  weakened  by  my  tears  that  I  cannot 
bear  it.  Oh!  that  I  had  been  less  eager  for  life! 
Certainly,  then  I  should  have  seen  nothing  or  not 
much  of  misery  in  life.  But  if  fortune  has  preserved 
me  to  the  hope  of  ever  recovering  blessings  I  have 
lost,  I  have  not  made  so  great  a  mistake.  But  if  these 
troubles  are  permanent,  I  long  to  see  you,  my  life,  and 
die  in  your  embrace,  since  the  gods  whom  you  have 
worshipped  so  piously,  and  the  men  to  whom  I  have 
always  devoted  myself,  have  abandoned  us.  I  was  at 
Brundisium  thirteen  days  at  the  house  of  Marcus 
Lienius  Flaccus,  an  excellent  man,  who  for  the  sake  of 
my  safety  took  no  thought  for  the  risk  of  his  fortune 
and  life,  and  he  was  not  hindered  by  the  penalty  of 
that  infamous  law  from  offering  the  rites  and  duties  of 
hospitality.  May  I  be  able  some  time  to  make  requital 
to  him!  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  him.  I  went 
from  Brundisium  the  last  day  of  A])ril.  I  went  to 
Cj'zicus  through  Macedonia.  Why  should  I,  wretched 
and  ruined  as  I  am,  ask  you  to  come  to  me,  you,  a 
woman    weak    in    liealtb,    and    worn    out   in    bodv    and 
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mind?  Why  must  I  not  ask  jou?  Can  I  then  exist 
without  you?  I  suppose  I  shall  do  so;  if  there  is  a 
hope  of  my  return,  you  may  strengthen  it  and  help  the 
matter;  but  if,  as  1  fear,  it  is  all  over,  come  to  me  in 
whatever  way  you  can.  This  one  thing  be  assured  of. 
if  I  shall  have  you,  I  shall  not  think  myself  to  have 
been  wholly  ruined.  But  what  will  become-  of  my 
Tulliola?  Do  you  both  see  toi  that.  I  can  give  no 
advice.  But  surely,  whatever  the  circumstances  are, 
that  unhappy  girl  must  preserve  both  her  marriage 
portion  and  her  reputation.  What  will  my  Cicero  do? 
I  wish  that  he  w'ere  ever  in  the  embrace  of  my  arms. 
But  I  can  write  no  more.  Sorrow  prevents  me.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  have  done,  whether  you  still  keep 
anything  or,  as  I  fear,  you  have  been  entirely  ruined. 
I  hope  Piso  will,  as  j'ou  write,  always  remain  true  to  us. 
As  to  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  nothing  need 
trouble  you.  In  the  first  place,  yours  were  promised 
that  you  would  act  toward  them  as  each  deserved; 
now,  except  Orpheus,  there  is  no  one  of  them  wiio 
shows  at  present  much  sense  of  duty.  With  regard 
to  the  others,  the  condition  made  was  that  if  my  estate 
were  confiscated,  they  would  be  my  freedmen,  if  they 
could  obtain  pennission.  But  if  I  preserved  my  estate, 
they  should  continue  in  slavery,  except  a  very  few. 
But  this  is  of  minor  importance.  As  to  your  urging 
me  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  hopeful  of  retaining  my 
safety,  I  only  wish  that  I  may  have  reason  to  encour^ 
age  such  an  expectation.  Now,  when  shall  I  receive 
your  letter — unhappy  that  I  am?  Who  will  bring  it  to 
me?  I  would  have  awaited  it  at  Brundisium,  if  the 
sailors  had  allowed  me,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  lo?e 
the  fine  weather.  As  to  the  rest,  support  yourself,  my 
Terentia,  as  you  can.  I  have  lived  with  honor  and 
have  enjoyed  prosperity.  It  is  not  my  crimes,  but  my 
virtue,  that  has  ruined  me.  No  sin  is  mine  except  that 
I  have  not  lost  my  life  with  my  honors.  But  if  this 
w-a.s  my  children's  wish  that  I  live,  let  me  endure  the 
unendurable.  And  I  who  cannot  encourage  myself — 
I  have  sent  back  Clodius  Philliet?erum,  a  trustworthy 
fellow,  because  he  was  afflicted  with  a  weakness  of  the 
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( yes.  Sallustius  does  liis  duty  best  of  all.  Fesceunius 
is  very  friendly  to  me,  and  I  trust  he  will  always  care 
lor  you.  Sicca)  told  me,  he  would  stay  by  me,  but  he 
left  me  at  Brundisium.  Be  sure  to  keep  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  remember  that  I  am  more  troubled  by  your 
misfortunes  than  my  own.  My  Terentia,  most  faithful 
and  best  of  wives,  my  dearest  little  daughter,  and  Cicero, 
my  remaining  hope,  farewell!     Brundisium,  April  30. 

IX— TO  QUIXTUS,  in  ROME.    (Q.  Fr.  I.  3.) 

My  brother,  my  brother,  my  brother,  did  you  fear 
that  I  from  a  feeling  of  irritation,  sent  messengers  to 
you  without  a  letter,  or  even  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
you?  Should  I  be  angry  with  you?  Could  I  be  angry 
v^ith  you?  True,  you  have  troubled  me;  your  enemies 
and  your  unpopularity  have  ruined  me,  and  it  is  not  1 
wlio  lias  miserably  destroyed  you;  that  well-known 
and  honored  consulship  of  mine  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  deprive  me  of  you,  my  children,  country,  and 
fortune,  but  not  to  deprive  you  of  anything  but  me. 
But  indeed  everything  has  always  turned  out  honor- 
ably and  pleasantly  for  me  because  of  you;  because  of 
me  you  suffered  grief  at  my  misfortunes,  fear  for  your 
own,  want,  sorrow,  and  loneliness.  Should  I  not  wish 
to  see  you?  On  the  contrary,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  seen 
by  you,  for  you  wfiuld  not  have  seen  your  brother — not 
tlie  man  whom  you  had  left;  not  the  man  whom  you 
had  known;  not  the  man  whom  you  left  in  tears  at  your 
departure  when  you  were  yourself  in  tears — not  even  a 
trace  or  gihost  of  him,  but  the  image  of  a  living  death. 
Would  that  you  had  before  this  seen  or  heard  of  me  as 
dead!  Would  that  I  had  left  you  my  survivor  and  heir, 
not  only  of  my  life,  but  my  reputation  too;  but  I  call  all 
the  gods  to  witness  that  I  was  deterred  from  death  by 
this  one  consideration,  because  every  one  said  that  in 
my  life  some  part  of  yours  was  bound  up;  therefore  I 
have  sinned  and  wrongly  acted.  For  if  I  had  died,  my 
very  death  would  easily  have  confirmed  my  devotion 
and  love  to  you.  Now  I  have  brought  it  about  that  you 
are  deprived  of  me  in  my  lifetime — ^you  need  others  in 
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my  lifetime— and  mv  voice  above  all  was  silenced  in 
domestic  troubles,  which  often  was  a  protection  to  those 
who  were  utter  strangers.  For  as  to  the  messengers 
coming  to  you  without  letters,  since  you  see  anger  was 
not  my  reason,  certainly  it  was  laziness  and  the  over- 
whelming power  of  tears  and  grief.  With  how  much 
weeping  do  you  think  I  have  written  these  very  v.ords'.' 
I  feel  sure  you  are  reading  them  in  the  same  way.  ("an 
I  either  cease  to  think  of  30U,  or  think  of  you  without 
tears?  In  longing  for  you,  am  I  longing  for  a  brother, 
only?  In  truth,  I  long  in  the  charms  of  intercourse  for 
a  friend,  in  devotion  a  son,  in  wise  counsel  a  father. 
What  pleasure  have  we  ever  had  apart?  What  though 
at  the  same  time  I  long  for  a  daughter,  of  what  piety, 
modesty,  and  wit!  the  image  of  myself  in  person, 
speech  and  soull  What  of  my  lovely  and  charming 
son?  whom  I  was  cruel  and  hard-hearted  enough  to 
send  from  my  embrace,  a  boy  wiser  than  I  would  have 
wished;  for  in  his  trouble  he  understood  what  was 
happening.  What  then  of  your  son,  the  likeness  of 
yourself,  whom  my  Cicero  both  loved  as  a  brother,  and 
reverenced  as  an  older  brother?  And  I  did  not  allow 
that  mo^st  unhappy  woman,  my  faithful  wife,  to  follow 
me,  so  that  she  might  be  the  one  to  guard  what  alone 
remained  from  our  ruin,  our  children.  But,  as  I  could, 
I  have  written  and  sent  a  letter  to  you  by  Philogonus. 
your  freedman.  which  I  trust  has  been  delivered  to  you; 
in  this  I  beg  and  demand  the  same  thing  which  mes- 
sengers have  told  you  in  my  own  words,  that  you  should 
immediately  set  out  and  hasten  to  Kome.  First,  I  have 
wished  you  to  be  a  defence  in  case  there  were  any  ene- 
mies whose  cruelty  was  not  satisfied  by  my  ruin;  then 
I  have  feared  the  sorrow  of  our  meeting;  in  truth,  I 
could  not  have  endured  a  separation,  and  especially  L 
had  the  same  fear  that  you  write  of,  that  you  could  not 
be  divided  from  me.  For  these  reasons  my  greatest 
trouble  in  not  seeing  you,  than  which  it  seems  nothing- 
more  cruel  or  lamentable  can  happen  to  most  loving 
and  united  brothers,  was  less  cruel,  less  lamentable 
than  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  met,  surely  if  we  had 
sei)arated  again.     Now  if  you  can  do  what  I,  whO'  al- 
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ways  seemed  stronj::  to  you,  cannot,  arouse  vouself  and 
take  courage  if  any  struggle  must  take  place;  I  hope, 
if  my  hope  has  any  weight,  that  your  uprightness  and 
the  love  of  the  state,  and  even  pity  for  me,  will  bring 
some  assistance.  But  if  you  are  free  from  that  danger 
of  yours,  yon  will  surelj'  act  in  my  behalf  if  you  think 
an\'thing  can  be  done.  In  regard  to  this,  many  men 
write  to  me  and  show  me  they  have  hope,  but  I  do  not 
see  what  hope  I  have  when  my  enemies  are  so  power- 
ful ;  some  of  my  friends  have  deserted  me,  some  have 
even  betrayed  me,  because  tht^y  perhaps  fear  at  my  re- 
turn the  accusation  of  their  own  guilt.  But,  of  what 
sort  your  troubles  are,  I  wish  you  would  find  out  and 
tell  me.  Yet  I  shall  live  as  long  as  you  have  work  to 
do,  if  you  see  any  danger  is  to  be  encountered;  I  can 
renuiin  no  longer  in  this  sort  of  existence;  for  neither 
wisdom  nor  learning  has  enough  strength  to  be  able  to 
endure  so  much  grief.  I  know  there  has  been  a  time 
when  I  could  have  died  more  honorably  and  more  ad- 
vantageoush-,  but  I  have  let  slip  not  this  alone,  but  many 
other  thinps.  If  I  should  wish  to  bewail  them  when 
past,  I  should  do  nothing  but  increase  your  grief,  to 
show  my  stupidity.  It  must  not  and  cannot  be  that  I 
Btay  any  longer  than  your  circumstances  and  sanguine 
hope  demand  in  an  existence  so  wretched  and  shame- 
ful, so  that  I,  who  lately  was  most  happy  in  my  brother, 
children,  wife,  rt^ources,  i^ven  the  wealth  which  I  litid, 
and  in  dignity,  influence,  honor,  and  favor,  was  not 
inferior  to  any,  even  the  most  fortunate  am  not  in  a 
condition  so  abject  and  abandoned,  and  cannot  long 
grieve  for  my  dear  ones.  Why  did  you  write  me  any- 
thing about  the  sale  of  property?  As  if  in  truth  your 
resources  were  not  sustaining  me  now.  In  this  very 
matter  I  see  and  know  what  sin  I  committed,  since  you 
will  satisfy  your  creditors  with  your  own  property  and 
your  sons,  and  I  spent  in  vain  the  money  received  in 
your  name  from  the  treasury.  And  yet  payment  has 
been  made  to  Marcus  Antonius  as  much  as  you  wrote, 
and  just  as  much  to  Ctepio;  that  which  I  have  is  suffi- 
cient for  what  I  am  planning;  for  whether  I  pull  through 
or  give  up,  there  is  need  of  nothing  more.    If  perchance 
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yon  are  in  any  difficulty,  I  think  you  mi;:;ht  go  to  Oras 
sns  and  Calidius.  I  do  not  know  how  much  Hoi'tensius 
is  to  be  trusted.  He  with  Quintus  Arrius  has  treated 
me  most  abominably  and  treacherously,  with  great  pre- 
tensions of  affection  and  increasing  attention;  forsaken 
by  their  plans,  promises,  and  advice,  I  have  fallen  into 
this  trouble.  But  hide  these  things,  that  they  may  not 
injure  you;  take  care  too — and  on  this  account,  I  think 
you  should  assist  Hortensius  liimself  through  Pompo- 
nius — lest  that  verse  about  the  Aurelian  law  which  was 
ascribed  to  you  when  you  were  a  candidate  for  the  jedile- 
ship  should  be  fixed  on  you  by  false  evidence;  for  I 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  that  when  men  come  to  under- 
stand how  much  pity  your  prayers  and  your  safety  will 
bring  to  me,  they  may  oppose  you  all  the  more.  I  con- 
sider that  Messala  is  attached  to  you,  but  Pompey  1 
think  is  pretending.  But  may  you  not  find  this  to  be 
true!  This  prayer  I  would  make  to  the  gods,  had  they 
not  ceased  to  hear  my  prayers.  Yet  I  truly  pray  that 
they  may  be  satisfied  with  these  infinite  misfortunes  of 
mine;  in  them  there  is  no  disgrace  of  one  who  has  been 
at  fault,  but  it  is  altogether  a  pity,  because  the  great- 
'^st  punishment  has  been  decreed  for  deeds  done  best. 
Why,  my  brother,  should  I  commend  to  you  my  daugh^ 
+er  and  the  Ciceros,  our  sons?  Moreover,  it  grieves  me 
+hat  separation  from  them  brings  no  less  sorrow  to  you 
than  to  me.  But  they  have  not  been  entirely  deprived  of 
you.  May  some  safety  and  opportunity  of  d^ing  for  my 
country  be  granted  me, — my  tears  prevent  my  writing 
more.  And  I  wish  you  to  protect  Terentia  and  write  me 
about  everything.  Be  as  brave  as  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs will  allow,    June  1,  Thessalonica. 

X.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.  (Att.  HI.  20.) 
Cicero  salutes  Q.  Csecilius,  the  son  of  Quintus,  Pom- 
ponianus  Atticus.  That  this  should  be  so,  and  that 
your  uncle  should  have  discharged  this  duty  to  you,  1 
exceedingly  approve:  I  would  say  that  I  rejoiced  at  it, 
if  I  could  use  this  word.  Alas  I  how  would  everything 
be  according  to  my  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  want  of 
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courage,  of  prudence,  of  honesty,  in  those  whom  I 
trusted:  which  I  care  not  to  recollect,  lest  I  add  to  my 
regret.  But  I  am  sure  you  must  remember  the  life  1 
led;  how  many  delights  it  contained,  how  much  dignity. 
To  recover  this  I  beseech  you  by  your  fortunes,  strive  as 
you  do;  and  enable  me  to  spend  the  birth-day  of  my 
return  with  you  and  with  my  relations  in  your  delicious 
house.  I  wished  to  have  stayed  at  your  place  in  Epirus 
for  this  hope  and  expectation  which  is  held  out  to  me; 
but  the  letters  I  received  make  me  think  it  more  con- 
venient to  remain  where  I  am.  Respecting  my  house, 
and  Curio's  speech,  it  is  as  you  say.  The  general  restor- 
ation, if  only  that  be  granted,  will  contain  everj-thing. 
But  there  is  nothing  about  which  I  am  more  anxious 
than  my  house.  However,  I  mention  nothing  to__vou  in 
particular;  I  commend  myself  wholly  to  your  affection 
and  fidelity.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  that  in  so  great 
an  inheritance  you  should  have  been  able  to  extricate 
yourself  from  all  trouble.  When  you  promise  your  ser- 
vices on  my  behalf,  that  on  every  occasion  I  may  derive 
assistance  from  you,  rather  than  from  anybody  else,  I 
am  very  s-eusible  how  great  a  support  this  is;  and  1 
know  that  you  undertake,  and  are  able  to  sustain,  many 
kind  offices  for  my  preservation;  and  that  you  need  not 
be  entreated  to  do  so.  When  you  forbid  me  to  suspect 
that  I  had  either  done  or  neglected  to  do  anything  to- 
wards you,  which  could  give  you  offence;  I  will  comply 
with  your  request,  and  free  myself  from  that  source  of 
uneasiness:  nevertheless  I  am  indebted  to  you  so  much 
the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  your  kindness 
towards  me,  over  mine  towards  you.  I  beg  you  to  tell 
me  what  j-ou  see,  what  you  hear,  what  is  done;  and  to 
exhort  all  your  friends  to  assist  me.  The  proposed 
law  of  ?!estius  is  deficient  both  in  dignity  and  caution: 
for  it  ought  expressly  to  name  me,  and  to  mention  more 
particularly  my  effects;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  attend  to  this  circumstance.  Dated  the  4th  of 
October,  at  Thessalonica. 
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XL— TO  THE  CONSUL.  .AlETELLUS  NEPOS,  in  ROME. 

(Fani.  V.  4.) 

The  letters  I  received  from  1113'  brother  aud  my  friend 
Atticus  strongly  encouraged  me  to  hope,  that  you  were 
not  less  disposed  than  your  colleague  to  favour  my  recall. 
In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  I  immediately  wrote 
to  you  in  terms  suitable  to  my  present  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances: acknowledging  ray  grateful  sense  of  your 
generous  intentions,  and  entreating  your  future  assist- 
ance. But  I  afterwards  learned,  not  indeed  so  much 
by  any  hint  of  this  kind  from  my  friends,  as  from  the 
report  of  those  who  passed  this  way,  that  you  did  not 
continue  in  the  same  favourable  sentiments:  for  which 
reason  I  would  not  venture  to  importune  you  any  farther. 
My  brother,  however,  having  transmitted  me  a  copy  of 
the  speech  you  lately  made  in  the  Senate,  I  found  it  ani- 
mated with  such  a  spirit  of  randour  and  moderation, 
that  I  was  induced  to  write  to  you  once  more.  Let  me 
earnestly  request  you  then  to  consider  rather  the  inter- 
ests than  the  passions  of  your  family,  lest,  by  falling 
in  with  their  unjust  and  cruel  opposition  to  me,  you 
should  open  a  way  by  which  they  themselves,  may  be 
oppressed  in  their  turn.  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  you, 
who  gained  such  a  glorious  conquest  over  yourself,  as 
to  sacrifice  your  own  private  enmities  to  the  welfare  of 
the  republic,  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  add  strength 
to  a  resentment  in  others  which  evidently  tends  to  its 
destruction?  If  you  think  proper  then  to  afford  me 
your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture,  you  may,  upon  all 
occasions,  depend  on  my  utmost  services  in  return.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  that  lawless  violence,  which  has 
wounded  the  commonwealth  through  my  side,  be  suf- 
fered still  to  prevail,  it  imports  you  to  reflect,  whether, 
if  you  should  hereafter  be  inclined  to  recall  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preserving  our  general  liberties,  you  will  not 
have  the  misfortune  of  finding  it  much  too  late. 
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XII.— TO  M.  FADIUS  GALLUS.  (Fam.  ^'II.  26.) 
I  have  already  been  suffering  terribly  for  ten  days 
with  disorder  in  my  bowels,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  those  who  wish  my  assistance  that  I  was  not 
well,  since  I  was  not  troubled  with  fever.  To  avoid 
them,  I  took  refuge  in  Tusculum  when  I  had  been  for 
two  days  so  weak  as  not  even  to  taste  a  drop  of  w^ater; 
and  so,  reduced  by  faintness  and  hunger,  I  desired 
your  services  more  than  I  thought  you  needed  mine. 
I  dread  any  disease,  but  particularly  the  one  which  that 
Epicurus  of  yours  suffered  from  for  w^hich  the  Stoics 
despise  him,  as  he  says  he  is  troubled  by  dysenteric 
pains  and  strangury,  one  of  which  they  think  is  the 
result  of  gluttony,  the  other  of  licentiousness.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  dreaded  dysentery;  but  it  seems  to  me 
either  the  change  of  scene  or  rest  of  mind  or  the  abat- 
ing itself  of  the  disease,  which  perhaps  now  has  run  its 
course,  has  been  in  my  favor.  And  yet  do  not  wonder 
what  I  have  done  to  bring  this  disorder  upon  me.  The 
sumptuary  law  which  seems  to  promote  simplicity  was 
the  cause  of  my  trouble.  For  while  the  men  of  elegant 
tastes  wish  to  bring  into  favor  the  products  of  the  earth 
which  are  not  included  by  the  law,  they  dress  mush- 
rooms, vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  herbs,  so  that  noth- 
ing can  be  more  i)alatable;  when  I  ate  very  freely  of 
them  at  the  supper  for  the  new  augur  at  the  house  of 
Lentulus,  I  was  seized  with  a  diarrhoea  which  has  not 
ceased  till  this  day.  So  I,  who  easily  kept  away  from 
lampreys  and  oysters,  was  led  astray  by  beets  and  mal- 
lows; hereafter  I  shall  be  more  careful.  Yet  you,  since 
you  have  heard  from  Anicius — for  he  saw  I  was  ill — 
had  a  just  reason,  not  merely  for  incpiiring  for  me,  but 
also  for  coming  to  see  me.  I  think  I  shall  remain  here 
until  I  recover,  for  I  have  lost  strength  and  flesh;  but 
if  I  shake  off  my  disease,  I  shall  regain  the  rest,  as  I 
hope. 

XTII.— T.  ATTIOUS,  in  Italv  on  his  joumev  to  ROME, 
m  (Att.  iv.  4b.) 

On  the  oOth  of  January,  before  it  was  light,  Cincius 
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made  himself  most  agreeable  to  me  by  infonning  me 
that  yon  were  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was  going  to  send 
a  servant  to  you,  whom  I  would  not  suffer  to  go  with- 
out a  letter  from  me;  not  that  I  have  anything  par- 
ticular to  tell  you,  especially  being  now  so  ncia.r;  but 
that  I  might  assure  you  that  your  arrival  is  most  grate 
ful  to  me,  and  what  I  have  been  most  anxiously  expect- 
ing. Therefore,  ily  up,  in  order  to  gratify  your  own 
affeiction,  and  to  feel  the  effects  of  mine.  We  will  settle 
other  matters  when  we  meet.  I  write  this  in  haste.  As 
soon  as  you  arrive  come  with  your  attendants  to  my 
house.  - 1  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  you.  You  will 
find  a  noble  arrangement  of  Tyrannio  for  the  library  of 
my  books,  the  remains  of  w'hich  are  much  better  than 
I  had  supposed.  I  should  be  glad  also  if  you  would  send 
me  two  of  your  librar-y  clerks,  whom  Tyrannio  may  em- 
ploy in  repairing  my  books,  and  other  offices,  and  that  you 
would  direct  them  to  bring  some  parchment  to  make 
indexes,  which  I  think  you  Greeks  call  syllabuses.  But 
this  according  to  your  convenience.  But  do  3'ou  at  all 
events  come,  if  you  can  stay  in  this  part  of  tlie  country, 
and  can  bring  Pilia,  for  this  is  reasonable,  and  Tullia 
wishes  it..  In  good  truth  you  have  bought  a  splendid 
situation.  I  understand  your  gladiators  tight  admirably. 
If  you  had  chosen  to  contract  for  them,  you  might  have 
saved  yourself  these  two  charges.  But  of  these  things 
hereafter.  Only  mind  to  come;  and,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  remember  about  the  librarians. 

XIV.— TO  LUCCEIUS.    (Fam.  V.   12.) 

A  modesty  almost  clownish  held  me  back  when  with 
you,  trying  often  to  propose  those  things  which  now 
more  boldly  at  a  distance  I  shall  speak  out;  for  the  let- 
ter cannot  blush.  I  desire  with  an  eagerness  incredi- 
ble, and  not,  as  I  think,  blameworthy,  that  my  name 
should  be  honored  and  exalted  by  your  writing.  Though 
you  often  have  assured  me  that  you  would  do  this,  yet 
I  would  wish  you  to  pardon  this  haste  of  mine.  I  had 
always  conceived  a  high  expectation  of  your  perform- 
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riiices  of  this  kind,  jet  it  has  so  exceeded  my  ideas  and 
has   so    fascinated,    captivated,    or   rather   kindk^d   me, 
that  I  would  wish  as  soon  as  possible  that  my  deeds 
should  be  commemorated  in  your  annals;   for  not  alone 
the  mention  which  posterity  will  make  of  me  brings  me 
to  a  certain  hope  of  immortality,  but  this  desire  that  in 
my  lifetime  I  may  enjoy  the  dignity  of  your  testimony 
or  the  proof  of  your  gx)od-will  or  satisfaction   of  your 
genius.     Nor  yet  while  I  write  this  am  I  ignorant  un- 
der  what  a  burden    of    productions,    which    you  have 
undertaken   and  already  begun,   you  are  laboring,  but 
since  I  see  the  history  of  the  Italian  and  civil  wars  you 
have  nearly  finished,  and  moreover  you  have  told  me 
you  are  beginning  other  subjects,  I  do  not  like  to  lose 
the  opportunity  to  remind  you  to  consider  whether  you 
prefer  to  treat  my  deeds  in  connection  with  others,  or 
as  many  Greeks  have  done,  Callisthenes  in  writing  of 
the  Phocian   war,   Tima^us,  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,   Poly- 
bius  of  the  Numantine  war,  all  of  whom  separated  from 
their  general   histories  those  wars  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  to  separate  yourself  the  civil  strife  from 
the  wars  with  foreign  enemies.     I  indeed  do  not  see 
tliat  for  my  glory  it  makes  much  difference,  but  to  my 
impatience  it  is   of   some  importance  that  you    should 
not  wait  until  you  couk^  to  the  place,  but  should  grasp 
at   once  that  whole  subject  and   period.     And   at   the 
same  time,  if  your  whole  mind  shall  be  devoted  to  one 
scene  and  character,  I  already  foresee  how  much  richer 
and  more  dignified  your  subject  will  be.     And  yet  I  am 
well  aware  what  presumption  I  have  in  the  first  place 
in  putting  so  great  a  burden  upon  you,  for  your  occu- 
pation can  justify  you  in  refusing  me — then  too  in  de- 
manding  you    to   honor    me   with    applause.     What    if 
these  deeds   seem  to  you  not  to  be  worthy  of  honor? 
But  yet,  he  who  once  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
modesty,  ought  to  be  entirely  and  completely  presump- 
tuous.    So  I  openly  ask  you  again  and  again  that  you 
honor   these   deeds   more   earnestly    than   perhaps   you 
feel,  and  in  the  matter  neglect  the  laws  of  history  and 
not  deny  that  favor  about  which  you  wrote  so  charm- 
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ingly  in  a  preface,  br  which  you  showed  rou  could  not 
be  bent  more  than  Hercules  in  the  story  of  Xenophou 
by  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  If  fiiendship  com- 
mends me  to  you  strongly,  grant  to  it  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  than  truth  will  allow.  But  if  I  induce  you  to 
undertake  this,  there  will  be,  as  I  am  sure,  material 
worthy  your  intelligence  and  skill.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conspiracy  to  the  return  of  our  men.  a 
moderate  volume  seems  to  me  can  be  collected.  In  it 
you  will  be  able  to  display  your  knowledge  of  political 
changes  by  explaining  causes  of  revolution  or  suggest- 
ing remedies  for  disasters  when  you  blame  those  things 
which  you  think  should  be  censured  and  praise  with 
detailed  arguments  what  pleases  you.  If  you  think  the 
matter  should  be  treated  rather  unrestrictedly  in  your 
useful  style,  you  will  note  the  faithfulness,  plots,  and 
betrayals  of  many  men  aimed  at  me.  Moreover.,  my 
fortunes  will  supply  you  with  great  variety  in  writing, 
full  of  a  certain  pleasure  which  can  powerfully  hold 
the  attention  of  men  as  they  read.  For  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  the  pleasure  of  a  reader  than  diver- 
sity of  circumstances  and  changes  of  fortune.  Though 
they  were  not  acceptable  in  experience,  they  are  yet 
interesting  in  description,  for  an  account  of  trouble 
which  is  past,  read  in  quietness,  brings  satisfaction. 
Truly  to  others  who  have  suffered  no  discomfort  of  their 
own,  looking  with  no  real  grief  on  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  to  these  compassion  is  a  pleasure.  For  who  of 
us  is  not  stirred  with  a  certain  pity  at  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  at  Mantinea?  He  ordered  the  spear-head 
to  be  withdrawn  from  him  after  the  reply  was  made  to 
his  inquiries  that  his  shield  was  safe,  so  that  he  might 
die.  even  in  the  agony  of  his  wound,  peacefully  and  with 
honor.  Whose  enthusiasm  as  he  reads  is  not  stirred  by 
the  flight  and  return  of  Themistocles?  For  the  regular 
chronology  of  events  by  itself  interests  us  only  slightly 
as  a  mere  list  of  public  occurrences:  but  often  the 
doubtful  and  varied  fortunes  of  a  noble  man  cause 
wonder,  expectation,  joy,  sorrow,  hope,  and  fear;  if  in- 
^;ithe  greatest  pleasure  in  reading.  Therefore  it  will  be^^ 
(A  deed  they  come  to  a  happy  issue,  the  mind  is  filled  with^' 
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more  gratifymg  to  me  if  you  have  in  mind  to  separate 
liom  your  continuous  work,  in  wliicli  30U  include  an 
uninterrupted  history-  of  events,  this  drama,  so  to 
speak,  of  my  own  deeds  and  circumstances;  for  it  has 
different  acts  and  changes  of  plot  and  time.  But  I 
have  no  fear  of  seeming  to  lay  a  trap  for  your  favor  by 
paltry  flattery,  when  I  show  that  I  wish  mos^t  of  all  to 
be  honored  and  praised  by  you.  For  you  are  not  such 
a  man  as  not  to  know  what  sort  of  a  person  you  are, 
and  as  not  rather  to  regard  as  envious  those  men  who 
do  not  admire  you  than  those  who  praise  you,  as  flat- 
terers. Moreover,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to  be 
commended  to  eteraal  honor  by  one  who  himself  does 
not  gain  the  glory  of  his  own  intellect  by  commending 
me.  For  Alexander  the  Great  did  not  wish  to  be 
painted  by  Apelles,  nor  a  statue  of  himself  to  be  made 
by  Lj'sippus,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  a  favor,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  their  skill  would  be  an  honor  both  to 
them  and  to  himself.  However,  these  artists  made 
known  to  strangers  mereh'  likenesses  of  the  person. 
Even  if  there  are  none,  illustrious  men  are  yet  not  at 
all  less  famous;  and  that  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  who 
allowed  no  likeness  of  himself  to  be  painted  or  carved, 
is  none  the  less  celebrated  than  those  who  took  pains 
in  that  respect;  for  one  little  book  of  Xenophon  in 
j)raise  of  that  king  accomplished  more  than  all  pictures 
and  statues.  And  it  will  be  more  important  to  me, 
both  for  gladness  of  mind  and  honor  of  the  recollection, 
if  I  shall  come  into  your  wiitings,  than  into  those  of 
other  men,  because  not  only  your  genius  will  be  lav- 
ished upon  me  as  upon  Timoleon  by  Timjeus  or  The- 
mistocles  by  Herodotus,  but  the  authority  of  a  man 
most  illustrious  and  respected;  known  and  tested  es- 
pecially in  the  weightiest  and  most  imi)0i'tant  aifairs  of 
the  republic;  so  that  not  only  the  celebrity  which  Alex- 
ander observed  when  he  was  at  Sigeum,  Achilles  i*e- 
ceived  from  Homer,  but  also  the  powerful  testimony  of 
a  great  and  illustrious  man  may  ai)pear  to  be  bestowed 
on  me.  That  Hector,  as  descnbed  by  Nievius,  pleases 
me,  who  not  only  rejoices  that  he  is  "  praised,"  but 
adds  by  a  praiseworthy  man.     If  you  do  not  grant  me 
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this — tliat  is,  if  anytliiuti;  Mnders  you — I  shall  be  forced 
perhaps  to  do  what  some  often  object  to;  I  shall  my- 
self write  of  my  life,  yet  with  the  example  of  many 
famous  men.  ]iut  in  doing  this  there  is  this  objection, 
as  you  know:  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  write  moder 
ately  of  themselves  if  there  is  anything  to  praise,  and 
pass  over  any  fault;  too  it  happens  that  faith  is  less, 
authority  is  less,  and  many  find  fault  and  say  the  her- 
alds in  athletic  contests  are  more  modest  who  put 
ci-owns  on  others  and  announce  their  names  in  a  loud 
voice,  but  when  they  themselves  are  awarded  a  crown 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  contests,  they  call  some 
other  heralds  that  they  may  not  by  their  own  voices 
proclaim  themselves  as  victors.  This  I  wish  to  avoids 
and  if  you  will  undertake  the  matter,  I  shall  avoid  it; 
1  ask  you  to  do  so.  But  that  you  may  not  wonder  why, 
though  you  have  often  shown  me  that  you  would  under^ 
take  punctiliously  the  record  of  my  times  and  the  re- 
sults of  my  fortunes,  I  seek  you  now  so  earnestly  and 
at  such  length,  the  desire  of  haste  of  which  I  wrote 
you  at  the  beginning  arouses  me,  because  I  am  eager 
in  mind  that  others  shall  know  me  in  my  lifetime  from 
your  books,  and  that  I  while  alive  shall  enjoy  my  fame. 
What  you  will  do  about  this  matter  if  it  does  not  incon- 
venience you,  I  should  like  to  have  you  write  me;  for 
if  you  undertake  the  matter,  I  will  arrange  notes  of 
everything;  but  if  you  delay  till  some  other  tihae,  I  will 
talk  with  you  face  to  face.  Do  not  cease,  but  perfect 
what  you  have  begun  and   love  me. 

XV.— TO  ATTICITS,  in  ROME.    (Att.  IV.  9.) 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  tribunes  really  pre- 
vent the  census  by  vitiating  the  days  for  holding  it  ; 
such  is  the  report  here;  likewise  what  they  are  doing, 
or  what  is  their  design  generally  respecting  the  censur- 
ate.  I  have  been  here  with  Pompeius.  He  talked  a 
good  deal  about  the  republic,  and  was  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  "  as  he  said."  For  so  we  must  speak  of  this 
man.  He  despised  the  province  of  Syria,  and  extolled 
that  of  Spain.     Here  again  we  must  subjoin — "  as  he 
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t  aid."  And  I  imagine,  whenever  we  speak  of  him  we 
should  add  this:  as  Fhocylides  does  in  the  beginning  of 
his  poems — "  This  also  is  by  Phocylides."  He  expressed 
his  thanlvs  to  you  for  having  undertalven  to  phice  the 
statues  for  him:  and  towards  me  he  showed  particular 
kindness.  He  als;o  came  to  mq  at  Oumanum  from  his 
own  villa.  He  appeared  to  me  to  desire  nothing  less 
than  that  Messala  should  stand  for  the  eons-ulship.  If 
you  know  anything  about  it,  I  should  wish  to  be  ini- 
formcd.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  saying  that  you 
will  commend  my  fame  to  Lucceius,  and  tliat  you  fre- 
qu'^ntly  visit  my  house.  My  brother  Quintus  writes  me 
word,  that  having  now  his  dear  Cicero  with  him,  he 
should  go  to  you  the  7th  of  May.  I  left  Cumanum  the 
271  li  of  April:  and  the  same  day  I  was  at  Naples  with 
LaMus.  The  28th  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  I  have 
wiitten  this,  setting  off  to  Pompeianum. 

XVI.— TO  FABIUS  GALLTTS.   (Fam.  VII.  23.) 

I  received  your  letter  immediately  upon  my  return 
from  Arpinum,  together  with  one  likewise  from  Avianus, 
in  which  he  \erj  generously  offers  to  give  me  credit  as 
long  as  I  shall  recjuire.  Now  let  me  desire  you  to  ima- 
gine yourself  in  my  situation,  and  then  tell  me,  whether 
I  can,  with  a  good  grace,  ask  him  to  alk)w  me  even  the 
least  time  for  th<^  payment  of  this  money,  much  less 
above  a  yi^ar?  Ind(  ed,  my  dear  friend,  I  should  not 
have  been  in  this  difficulty,  if  you  had  not  exceeded  the 
limits  of  my  commission,  both  in  the  ])articulars  and  the 
sum.  However,  I  am  not  only  willing  to  ratify  the 
agreement  you  have  made  for  the  statues  you  mention, 
but  am  likewise  much  obliged  to  you.  I  am  sensible, 
indeed,  that  in  the  zeal  of  your  friendship,  you  have  pur- 
chased for  me  what  pleased  your  own  eye,  and  what  you 
imagined  would  be  worthy  of  mine;  and  I  always  con- 
sidered you  as  a  man  of  the  most  judicious  and  elegant 
taste  in  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  extremely 
glad  if  l)amasip])us  should  continue  in  the  resolution 
of  taking  these  ligui'es  off  my  hands;  for,  to  own  the 
plain  truth,  I  have  no  sort  of  inclination  to  them  myself. 
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As  you  were  not  apprised  of  mj  intentions,  you  have 
actually  consented  to  pay  more  for  these  four  or  five 
pieces  of  sculpture,  than  1  would  have  given  for  all  the 
statues  in  the  universe.  You  compare  the  images  of 
the  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  to  those  of  the  Muses  which 
I  bought  of  ]Metellus.  But  surely,  my  friend,  the  two 
instances  are  by  no  means  parallel.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Muses  themselves  would  have  condemned  me, 
if  I  had  ever  rated  them  at  so  extravagant  a  price;  and 
in  the  next,  I  purchased  the  figures  you  mention  as  bear- 
ing an  allusion  to  my  studies,  and  affording  a  suitable 
ornament  to  my  library.  But  where  can  I,  with  any 
propriety,  place  these  Bacchanals?  That  they  are,  as 
you  assure  me,  extremely  beautiful,  1  know  full  'well; 
for  I  have  frequently  seen  them ;  and  therefore,  I  should 
particularly  have  named  them  to  you,  if  they  had  suited 
my  purpose.  The  purchases  which  I  usually  make;  of 
this  kind  are  such  only  as  are  proper  to  embellish  my 
Palaestra,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  (iymnasia 
are  generally  decorated.  But  would  it  not  be  absurd 
enough,  my  good  friend,  if  I,  who,  upon  all  occasions^ 
you  know,  have  distinguished  myself  as  the  friend  of 
peace,  should  erect  a  statue  of  the  God  of  war.  It  is 
well  there  was  not  a  Saturn  too,  for  how  could  I  have 
expected  to  have  been  out  of  debt,  whilst  I  had  lived 
under  the  aspect  of  two  such  unlucky  divinities?  Mer- 
cury would  have  been  a  much  more  welcome  guest;  for 
I  should  have  hoped,  by  his  influence,  to  have  made  a 
more  advantageous  bargain  with  Avianus.  As  to  the 
figure  designed  for  the  support  of  a  table,  which  you 
intended  to  reserve  for  your  own  use,  you  shall  have  it, 
if  you  still  remain  in  the  same  mind;  if  not  I  am  ready 
to  take  it  myself.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  had  much 
rather  have  employed  this  money  in  the  purchase  of  u 
little  lodge  at  Tarracina,  that  I  might  not  always  trouble 
my  friend  and  host.  But  this  mistake  is  partly  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  my  freedman,  in  not  observing 
the  instructions  I  gave  him,  and  partly  also  to 
Junius,  whom  I  suppose  you  know,  as  he  is  a  particular 
friend  of  Avianus,  As  I  have  lately  built  some  addi- 
tional apartments  to  my  little  portico  at  Tusculanum, 
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1  was  desirous  of  adorning  them  with  a  few  pictures: 
for,  if  I  take  pleasure  in  an^'  thing  of  this  kind,  it  is  in 
paintings.  How-ever,  if  I  must  have  these  statues, 
let  me  know  where  they  are,  when  they  will  arrive,  and 
by  what  conveyance  you  propose  to  send  them.  For, 
if  Damasippus  should  change  his  intentions  of  buying 
them,  I  shall  find,  perhaps,  some  pretender  to  his  taste, 
who  may  be  glad  of  the  purchase,  and  I  should  be  will- 
ing to  part  with  them  even  at  a  loss. 

When  I  received  your  first  letter  concerning  the 
house  you  want  to  take,  belonging  to  Oassius,  I  was  just 
setting  out  from  Rome,  and,  thei^fore,  I  left  your  com- 
mission with  my  daughter.  However,  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity myself  of  talking  upon  this  affair  with  jour  friend 
Xicia,  who,  you  know,  is  very  intimate  with  Cassius.  At 
my  return  hither,  and  before  I  had  opened  your  last 
letter,  1  inquired  of  Tullia  what  she  had  done  in  this 
matter.  She  told  me,  she  had  applied  to  Licinia  to  speak 
to  her  brother  Cassius;  but,  I  believe,  he  is  not  upon 
very  good  terms  with  his  sister.  The  answer  which 
Licinia  gave  my  daughter  was,  that  her  husband  being 
gone  into  Spain,  she  durst  not  remove  in  his  absence 
and  without  his  knowledge.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  being  so  desirous  of  my  comjjany  as  to  be  im- 
patient to  get  into  a  house  where  you  may  not  only  be 
near  me,  but  actually  under  the  same  roof.  Be  assured 
I  am  no  less  desirous  of  having  you  for  my  neighbour, 
and  as  I  am  sensible  how  much  it  will  contribute  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  I  shall  try  every  expedient  for  that 
purpose.  If  I  should  have  any  success,  I  will  let  you 
know:  in  the  meanwhile,  I  beg  you  would  return  me 
a  particular  answer  to  this  letter,  and  tell  me  at  the 
same  time  when  I  may  expect  to  see  you.     Farewell. 

XVII.— TO  M.  MARIUS,  in  his  \illa  on  the  BAY  OF 
NAPLES.     (Fam.  VII.  1.) 

If  any  pain  of  body  or  weakness  of  health  hindered 
you  from  coming  to  the  games,  I  lay  it  more  to  your 
good  fortune  than  your  wisdom;  but  if  you  thought 
you  ought  to  hold  in  contempt  what  others  admire  and 
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yet  Aveie  unwilling-  to  lome,  although  you  could  as  far 
as  your  health  was  roueerned,  I  rejoice  both  that  you 
were  free  from  bodily  pain  and  were  strong  in  mind, 
since  you  despise  those  things  which  others  foolishly 
admire.  If  only  you  have  had  some  real  enjoyment  in 
your  leisure,  into  which  indeed  you  could  enter  with 
zest,  since  you  were  left  almost  alone  in  that  charming 
estate  of  yours.  And  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  spent 
your  mornings  with  short  readings  in  your  little  cham- 
ber, from  which  you  have  made  a  view  of  your  Stabiau 
estate  by  cutting  a  window,  and  brought  Misenum  in 
sight  during  those  days  while  those  who  had  left  you 
there  were  looking,  half  awake,  at  common  buffoons. 
You  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  truth  in  those  delight- 
ful occupations  which  you  had  provided  according  to 
your  own  free  will;  but  we  had  to  endure  what  Spurius 
Mnecius  had  approved.  On  the  whole,  if  you  ask.  the 
games  were  splendid,  but  not  to  your  taste;  for  I  judge 
yours  from  mine ;  for  in  the  first  place,  in  compliment 
to  the  occasion,  those  returned  to  the  stage  whom  1 
thought  had  left  it  for  the  sake  of  their  reputation  ; 
one  of  these  was  in  truth  your  favorite,  our  .Esop,  but 
he  was  so  changed  that  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  he 
should  be  excused  from  acting.  When  he  had  begun  to 
pronounce  the  oath,  his  voice  failed  him  at  the  place. 
"  If  I  knowingly  forswear  myself."  Why  should  I  re- 
count the  rest  to  you?  For  you  know  the  other  enter- 
tainments which  had  not  even  that  charm  which  ordi- 
nary representations  have.  For  the  enonnous  parade, 
the  magnificence  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
would  very  willingly  have  spared,  evoked  the  mirth  of 
all,  for  what  pleasure  do  sixty  mules  furnish  in  "  Cly- 
temnestra?"  Or  three  thousand  shields  in  the  ''Tro- 
jan Horse?  "  Or  the  varied  equipment  of  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  in  a  mock  battle  ?  TMiat  people  admire 
would  have  brought  no  pleasure  to  you.  But  if  you 
through  those  days  made  use  of  your  Protogenes.  pro- 
vided he  read  anything  to  you  but  my  orations,  you 
truly  had  not  a  little  more  pleasure  than  any  of  us;  for 
I  do  not  think  you  would  have  cared  for  (Ireek  or  Os- 
can  farces,  especially  when  you  can  see  if  you  wish  Os- 
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fan  farces  in  your  town  council,  and  you  object 
t  ()  1o  anytliing  Greek  tliat  vou  will  not  even  go  by 
the  Greek  road  to  your  estate.  And  wliy  should  I  sup- 
pose that  you  care  for  athletes  when  you  disapprove  of 
the  gladiators?  Pompey  himself  makes  it  kncwu  that 
he  has  thrown  away  pains  and  expense  on  them.  Be- 
sides, there  were  two  combats  of  wild  beasts  each  of 
the  five  da^'s,  magnificent — no  one  denies  it — but  W'hat 
pleasure  can  they  afford  a  man  of  refinement  when 
either  a  feeble  man  is  torn  by  a  powerful  beast,  or  a 
splendid  animal  is  transfixed  b}'  the  hunting-spear  ? 
Yet  these  sights  you  have  often  seen  where  there  has 
been  opportunity,  and  we  who  witnessed  these  saw 
nothing  new.  On  the  last  day  the  combats  of  the  ele- 
phants came,  which  amazed  the  common  people,  but  did 
not  delight  them.  But  pity  was  aroused,  and  the  gen- 
eral ox)inion  was  that  these  animals  are  in  some  degree 
akin  to  man.  Yet  that  I  may  not  perhaps  seem  to  you 
to  have  been  happy  during  these  days  and  wholly  at  my 
ease,  I  nearly  killed  myself  with  pleading  for  your 
friend,  Gallus  Caninius,  But  if  the  people  were  as 
lenient  to  me  as  to  JEsop,  I  would  assuredly  abandon 
my  profession  and  live  with  you  and  others  like  me  ; 
for  even  though  I  was  formerly  wearied  of  it,  when 
both  my  age  and  ambition  urged  me,  and  allowed  me 
then  to  defend  no  one  whom  I  did  not  wish  to,  now. 
iruly  it  is  no  life  at  all,  for  I  do  not  expect  any  result 
from  my  toil,  and  I  am  forced  sometimes  to  defend  men 
who  do  not  deserve  favors  at  my  hands  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  do.  And  so  I  am  thinking  all  kinds  of  life 
for  the  future  according  to  my  own  pleasure,  and  I 
greatly  admire  and  api)rove  you  and  your  plan  of  re- 
tirement, and  I  am  not  disturbed  that  you  visit  me  so 
seldom  because  if  you  were  at  Rome,  yet  I  could  not 
enjoy  your  bright  conversation,  nor  you  mine — such  as 
it  is — because  of  my  most  harassing  cares;  if  I  disen- 
tangle myself  from  these,  for  I  do  not  demand  to  be 
wholly  free  from  them,  I  shall  cerlainly  show  you,  who 
have  been  for  many  years  considering  nothing  else, 
what  it  is  to  live  a  life  of  refined  pleasure.  Take  good 
care  of  your  delicate  health  and  see,  as  you    do.    that 
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yon  may  be  able  to  come  to  my  villas,  accompanying 
me  in  my  litter.  I  have  written  to  you  more  at  length 
than  I  am  accustomed,  not  because  I  have  any  spare 
time,  but  on  account  of  my  love  for  you,  because  you 
hinted  in  a  letter,  if  you  remember,  that  1  should  write 
you  something  to  make  you  less  sorry  to  have  missed 
the  entertainment.  If  I  have  done  this.  I  am  glad;  if 
not,  I  yet  console  myself  with  this,  that  hereafter 
you  will  come  to  the  games  and  will  see  me,  and  will 
not  rely  on  my  letters  for  your  amusement. 

X VIII.— TO  QUINTUS,  in  some  SUBURBAN  DWELL- 
IKG.     (Q.  Fr.  XL  9  [11].) 

Your  little  notes  have  wrung  this  letter  from  me  by 
their  reproaches;  for  the  circumstance  itself,  and  the  day 
in  which  you  set  out,  gave  me  no  subject  for  writing, 
but  as,  when  we  are  together,  conversation  is  not  wont 
to  fail  us,  so  too  our  letters  ought  at  times  to  have  some- 
thing sparkling  in  them. 

The  liberty  of  the  Tenedians,  therefore,  has  been  cut 
down  with  a  Tenedian  axe,  as  no  one,  except  Bibulus, 
and  Calidius,  and  Favonius,  and  me,  was  found  to  de- 
fend them. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  you  by  the  Magnesians 
of  Sipylus,  the  more  honorable  as  they  said  that  you 
were  the  only  person  who  resisted  the  demands  of  Lucius 
Sextius  Pansa. 

For  the  rest  of  the  time,  if  there  should  l>e  any- 
thing which  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  know,  or  even  if 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  still  I  will  write  something 
every  day.  On  the  12th  of  April  I  will  not  be  wanting 
either  to  you  or  to  Pomponius. 

Tlie  poems  of  Lucretius  are  just  what  you  described 
them :  remarkable  for  no  great  brilliancy  of  genius,  but 
for  a  great  deal  of  art.  But  when  you  come,  I  shall 
think  you  a  man  indeed,  if  you  can  read  the  Empedo- 
clea  of  Salust:  an  ordinarv  man  I  shall  not  think  vou. 
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XIX.— TO    QULN^TUS,    in    the    COUNTRY.    (Q.  Fr.  H. 

10  [12].) 

I  am  glad  that  my  letters  are  acceptable  to  you,  and 
ytit  I  should  not  even  now  have  had  any  subject  for 
writing  upon,  if  I  had  not  received  yours;  for,  on  the 
14:th,  when  Appius  had  assembled  the  Senate,  which 
met  in  very  scant}'  numbers,  it  was  so  bitterly  cold  that 
he  was  compelled  by  the  grumbling  of  the  people  to 
dismiss  us. 

About  the  King  of  Oommagene,  Appius,  both  in  his 
own  letters  to  me,  and  by  the  mouth  of  Pomponius, 
caresses  me  wonderfully  for  having  frustrated  the  whole 
affair;  for  he  sees  that  if  I  adhere  to  this  kind  of  speak- 
ing on  other  matters,  February  will  be  quite  barren; 
and  I  touched  him  off  in  a  tolerably  sportive  humor,  and 
wrung  from  him  not  only  that  little  town  which  was 
situated  on  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  but  ridiculed  his 
prjetexta  gown  which  he  had  in  the  consluship  of  Ciesar, 
with  much  laughter  from  everybody. 

As  to  his  not  wishing,  said  I,  to  renew  the  same 
honors,  so  as  not  to  have  to  furbish  up  his  prtetexta 
every  year,  I  do  not  think  we  need  come  to  any  vote  on 
that  point:  but  you,  nobles,  who  could  not  bear  a  man 
from  Bostra  wearing  the  praeteixta  will  you  endure  one 
from  Commagene?  You  see  the  kind,  and  the  topics  of 
my  jokes.  I  said  a  great  deal  against  an  ignoble  king, 
and  at  the  end  he  was  completely  hissed  out.  With  this 
sort  of  speech  Appius,  as  I  said,  being  delighted,  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  me;  for  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  rest  of  the  business.  But  T  will  do 
nothing  to  offend  him,  lest  he  implore  the  protection 
of  Jupiter  Hospitalis;  and  call  together  all  the  Greeks 
by  whose  intervention  I  have  been  reconciled  to  him. 

We  will  give  satisfaction  to  Theopompus.  About 
Cfpsar  it  had  escaped  me  to  write  to  you,  for  T  see  what 
a  letter  you  expected;  but  he  wrote  to  Balbus,  that  that 
bundle  of  letters,  in  which  mine  and  Balbus  were,  was 
brought  to  him  soaked  through  and  through  with  water, 
so  that  he  did  not  even  know  that  there  had  bren  anv 
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letter  at  all  from  me.  But  of  the  letter  of  Balbus,  he  had 
been  able  to  make  out  a  few  words;  to  which  he  replied  in 
these  terms : — I  see  that  jou  have  said  something  about 
Cicero  which  1  have  not  been  able  to  make  out;  but  as 
far  as  I  could  guess,  it  was  something  of  this  kind,  that 
I  should  think  him  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  hoped 
for. 

I,  therefore,  subsequently  sent  CaBsar  another  copy  of 
the  letter;  do  not  you  overlook  his  jest  about  his  diffi- 
culties. And  I  wrote  him  word  also  in  reply,  that  there 
was  nothing  that  he  would  be  able  to  throw  into  dis- 
order from  relying  on  my  strong  box:  and  in  this  way 
I  jested  with  him  familiarly,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  proper  dignity.  His  exceeding  good^will  towards  me 
is  communicated  by  messengers  from  all  quarters. 
Letters,  indeed,  referring  to  what  you  expect,  will  very 
nearly  coincide  with  your  return.  The  other  events  of 
each  day  I  will  write  to  you,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  will 
provide  couriers.  Although,  such  terrible  cold  has  pre- 
vailed, thajt  there  was  very  great  danger  of  Appius'  house 
being  burnt  down. 

XX.— TO  QUINTUS,  on  his  way  to  OiESAR'S  CAMP  IN 
BRITAIN.  (Q.  Fr.  II.  13  [loa].) 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
Rome,  I  received  your  letter  dated  from  Placentia;  and 
then,  the  next  day,  I  received  a  second  dated  at  Blandeus, 
^ith  a  letter  from  Osesar,  full  of  expressions  of  respect, 
zeal  to  serve  me,  and  courtesy.  These  are  things  of 
great,  or  rather  of  the  greatest  consequence;  for  they 
contribute  very  greatly  to  our  reputation  and  high 
dignity.  But,  believe  me,  whom  you  know  well,  that 
what  I  value  most  in  all  these  matters  I  have  already 
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secured;  namely,  that  in  the  first  place,  I  see  you  con- 
ti'ibuting  so  much  to  our  common  dignity;  secondly,  the 
extraordinary  liking  of  Julius  OiPsar  for  me,  a  man 
whom  I  prefer  to  all  the  honors  which  he  wishes  me  to 
expect  from  him.  His  letter  was  dated  at  the  same  time 
with  your  own;  the  beginning  of  it  is,  how  acceptable 
your  arrival  was  to  him,  and  his  recollection  of  our  old 
friendship;  then  assuring  me  that  he  would  take  care 
that  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  and  regret  for  your  ab- 
sence, while  3'ou  are  away,  I  should  be  pleased,  above 
all,  that  you  were  with  him.  The  letter  delighted  me 
amazingly. 

You  therefore  act  in  a  most  brotherly  spirit  when 
you  exhort  me,  though  in  truth  I  am  running  of  my  own 
accord  the  same  way,  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  his 
single  service;  and  perhaps  by  my  eager  zeal  I  shall  do 
what  often  happens  to  travellers  when  they  are  in  haste, 
that  if  by  chance  they  have  got  up  later  than  they  in- 
tended, they  still,  by  making  haste,  arrive  where  they 
wish  earlier  than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  lain 
awake  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  and  so  now  I  have  been 
asleep  a  long  time  as  to  pa\ing  attention  to  that  man, 
though  you  in  truth  have  often  tried  to  wake  me,  shall 
now  by  my  speed  make  amends  for  my  slowness,  both 
on  horseback,  and  (since  you  write  me  word  that  my 
poem  is  approved  by  him)  in  the  coach  and  four  of 
poetry;  only  give  me  Britain  to  paint  with  your  colors 
and  my  pencil.  But  of  what  am  I  thinking?  what  spare 
time  presents  itself  to  me,  particularly  while  I  remain 
at  Rome,  as  he  begs  me  to  do?  However,  I  will  see. 
For  perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case,  my  affection  for  you 
will   overcome  everv  diflficnltv.     He  thanks  me  with  a 
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good  deal  of  honor,  and  with  great  civility  too,  for  hav- 
ing sent  him  Trebatius;  for  he  says  that  in  all  that 
number  of  persons  who  were  with  him,  there  was  not 
one  who  could  draw  a  bail-bond.  I  asked  him  for  the 
tribuneship  for  Marcus  Curtius,  (for  Domitius  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  being  turned  into  ridicule  if 
he  had  been  solicited  b}'  me,  since  it  is  a  dail}'  saying 
of  his,  that  he  cannot  make  even  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers; and  even  in  the  Senate  he  railed  Appius  his  col- 
league, saying  that  he  had  gone  to  Oiesar,  w'ith  the  view 
of  getting  some  tribuneship  or  other,)  but  only  for  the 
year  after  next.  And  that  was  what  Curtis  wished  for 
too. 

Know  that,  as  you  think  it  behoves  3'ou  tO'  be,  in 
regard  toi  public  affairs  and  our  private  enmities,  so  1 
myself  both  am,  and  shall  be  of  a  very  gentle  and  moder- 
ate demeanor. 

Affairs  at  Rome  were  in  this  state.  There  w'as  some 
expectation  of  the  comitia,  but  a  doubtful  one:  th^re 
was  some  suspicion  of  a  dictatorship,  but  not  even  that 
was  certain.  There  was  a  perfect  cessation  of  all  busi- 
ness in  the  courts  of  law,  but  more  as  if  the  state  was 
growing  indolent  from  age  than  from  real  tranquility. 
Our  own  opinion  delivered  in  the  Senate  was  of  such  a 
kind  that  others  agreed  with  more  than  we  did  our- 
selves. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  disastrous  war. 

XXI.— TO  QUINTUS,  in  BRITAIN.     (Q.  Fr.  III.  7.) 

There  was  a  wonderful  flood  at  Rome,  and  especi- 
ally along  the  Appian  road,  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Mars; 
the   walks   of   Crassipes,    and   his    gardens,   have   been 
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carried  away,  and  many  shops.  There  has  been  an 
amazing  quantity  of  water  down  as  far  as  the  public  fish 
ponds.  The  passage  of  Homer  is  powerfully  illus- 
trated:— 

As  on  an  Autumn  day,  when  Jupiter 

Pours  violent  waters  forth,  whene'er,  enraged, 

His  anger  burns  'gainst  men: 

For  it  applies  well  to  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius 

Men  who  by  force  in  council  will  pronounce 
Judgments  unjust,  and  banish  right,  the  voice 
Of  heaven  not  heeding. 

But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  trouble  myself 
about  these  matters. 

When  I  arrive  in  Rome,  I  will  write  you  word  what 
I  observe,  and  especially  about  the  dictatorship;  and  I 
will  give  the  couriers  letters,  both  for  Labienus  and  for 
Ligurius. 

I  wrote  this  before  daybreali,  by  the  light  of  a  little 
wooden  candlestick,  which  was  very  acceptable  toi  me, 
because  they  said  that  you,  when  you  were  at  Samos, 
had  had  it  made.  Farewell,  my  most  affectionate  and 
most  excellent  brother. 
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XXI L— TO  TREBATIUS,  in  the  Camp  of  CESAR  IN 
BRITAIN.       (Fam.  Vn.  16.) 

You  remember  the  character  given  the  Phrygians 
in  the  plays,  "that  their  wisdom  ever  came  too  kite:" 
but  you  are  resolved,  my  dear  cautious  old  gentleman, 
that  no  imputation  of  this  kind  shall  be  fixed  upon  you. 
Thank  heaven,  indeed,  you  wisely  subdued  the  romantic 
spirit  of  your  first  letters,  as  you  were  not  so  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  new  adventures,  as  to  hazard  a  voyage 
for  that  purpose  into  Britain;  and  who,  in  troth,  can 
blame  you?  It  is  the  same  disposition,  I  imagine,  that 
has  immovably  fixed  you  in  your  winter  quarters,  and 
certainly  there  is  nothing  like  acting  with  circumspec- 
tion upon  all  occasions.  Take  my  word  for  it,  prudence 
is  the  safest  shield. 

If  it  w^ere  usual  with  me  to  sup  from  home,  most  un- 
doubtedl}'  I  could  not  refuse  jour  gallant  friend  Octa- 
vius.  I  will  own,  however,  I  love  to  mortify  the  man's 
vanity;  and  whenever  he  invites  me  I  always  affect  to 
look  with  some  suii^rise,  as  not  seeming  to  recollect  his 
person.  Seriously,  he  is  a  wondrous  pretty  fellow;  what 
pity  it  is' that  you  did  not  take  him  abroad  with  you. 

Let  me  know  how  you  are  employed,  and  whether 
there  is  any  probability  of  seeing  you  in  Italy  this  win- 
ter. Balbus  assures  me,  that  you  will  certainly  return 
immensely  rich;  but  whether  he  means  in  the  vulgar 
sense,  or  agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  his  friends  the  Sto- 
ics, who  maintain,  you  know,  "  that  every  man  is  rich 
who  has  the  free  enjoyment  of  earth  and  air,"  is  a  doubt 
which  time  will  clear  up. 

I  find,  by  those  who  come  from  your  part  of  the 
world,  that  you  are  grown  wonderfully  reserved;  for 
they  tell  me  you  answer  no  queries.  However,  it  is  on 
all  hands  a  settled  point,  (and  you  have  reason,  certainly, 
to  congratulate  yourself  upon  it,)  that  you  are  the  most 
profound  sage  in  the  law  throughout  the  whole  city  of 
Samarobriva.     Farewell. 
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XXIIL— TO  TEEBATIUS,  in  BRITAIN.    (Fam.  VII.  11.) 

If  you  were  not  already  in  tlie  number  of  our  absen- 
tees, undoubtedly  you  would  be  tempted  to  leave  us  at 
this  juncture,  for  what  business  can  a  lawyer  expect  in 
Kome,  during  this  long  and  general  suspension  of  all 
judicial  proceedings!  Accordingly  I  advise  my  friends 
who  have  any  actions  commenced  against  them,  to  peti- 
tion each  successive  interrex  for  a  double  enlargement 
of  the  usual  time  for  putting  in  their  pleas;  and  is  not 
this  a  proof  how  wonderfully  I  have  protited  by  your 
sage  instructions  in  the  law?  But  tell  me,  my  friend, 
since  your  letters,  I  have  observed,  have  lately  run  in  a 
more  enlivened  strain  than  usual,  what  is  it  that  has 
elevated  you  into  so  gay  a  humour?  This  air  of  pleas- 
antry I  like  well,  it  looks  as  if  the  world  went  successr 
fully  with  you,  and  I  am  all  impatience  to  know  what 
it  is  that  has  thus  raised  your  spirits.  You  inform  me, 
indeed,  that  Ca?sar  does  you  the  honor  to  advise  with 
you.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  had  rather  hear  that 
he  consulted  your  interest,  than  your  judgment.  But 
seriously,  if  the  former  is  really  the  case,  or  there  is  any 
probability  of  its  proving  so,  let  me  entreat  you  to  con- 
tinue in  your  present  situation,  and  patiently  submit  to 
the  inconveniences  of  a  military  life;  as.  on  my  part,  I 
shall  support  myself  under  your  absence  with  the  hopes 
of  its  turning  to  your  advantage.  But  if  all  expectations 
of  this  kind  are  at  an  end.  let  us  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; and,  perhaps,  some  method  may  be  found  here, 
of  imi)roving  your  fortunes.  If  not.  we  shall  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  each  other's  company, 
and  one  hour's  conversation  together  is  of  more  value 
to  us,  my  friend,  than  the  whole  city  of  Samarobriva. 
Besides,  if  you  return  soon,  the  disappointment  you  have 
suffered  may  pass  unremarked ;  whereas  a  longer  pur- 
suit to  no  ])urpose,  would  be  so  ridiculous  a  circum- 
stance, that  I  am  terribly  afraid  it  would  scarce  escape 
the  drollery  of  those  very  arch  fellows,  Laberius  and  my 
companion  Valerius.  And  what  a  burlesque  character 
would  a  British  lawyer  furnish  out  for  tlie  Roman  stage! 
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You  may  smile,  perhaps,  at  this  notion;  but  tho'  I  men- 
tion it  in  my  usual  style  of  pleasantry,  let  me  tell  you 
it  is  no  jesting  matter.  In  good  earnest,  if  there  is  any 
prospect  that  ni}-  recommendations  will  avail  in  obtain- 
ing- the  honors  you  deserve;  I  cannot  but  exhort  you. 
in  all  the  sincerity  and  of  the  warmest  friendship,  to 
make  yourself  easy  under  this  absence,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing both  your  fortunes  aud  your  fame:  if  not  I 
would  strongly  advise  your  return.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  your  own  merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  most 
zealous  services,  will  procure  you  every  advantage  you 
can  reasonably  desire.     Farewel. 

XXIV.— TO  TREBATIUS,  in  BRITAIN.    (Fam.  VII.  11.) 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  you  have  ceased  writing  to 
me;  my  friend  Pansa  has  informed  me  that  you  have 
become  an  Epicui^an.  A  glorious  camp  to  join!  What 
would  you  have  done  if  1  had  sent  jou  to  Tarentum 
and  not  to  Samarobriva?  For  some  time  back  I  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  you,  since  you  took  up  the  same 
^•iews  as  my  friend  Zeius.  But  how  will  you  defend 
civil  law,  when  you  do  everything  for  the  sake  of  yolif- 
self,  not  of  the  citizens?  What  will  become  of  that 
fomial  pledge — as  there  should  be  good  conduct  anion;', 
good  men — for  what  good  man  is  there  who  does  noth- 
ing except  on  his  own  account?  What  rule  of  right 
will  you  lay  down  for  division  of  a  common  stock  when 
nothing  can  be  common  among  men  who  measure  all 
things  by  their  own  pleasure?  How  will  you  be  jjleased 
to  swear  by  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  when  you  know  Ju- 
piter can  be  angry  at  no  one?  Then  what  will  become 
of  the  people  of  Flubrtp  if  you  have  determined  it  is 
wrong  to  be  a  politician?  So  if  you  really  are  desert- 
ing us.  I  am  sorry;  but  if  you  merely  find  it  convenient 
to  agree  with  Pansa,  I  excuse  you.  But  write  occa- 
sionally to  me  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you  wish 
me  to  do  or  take  charge  of  for  you. 
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XXV.— TO  TREBATIUS,  in  GAUL.    (Fam.  VII.  18.) 

Can  you  sernouslv  suppose  me  so  unreasonable  as 
to  be  angry,  because  I  thought  you  discovered  too  incon- 
stant a  disposition  in  your  impatience  to  leave  (laul? 
And  can  you  possibly  believe  it  was  for  that  reason 
I  have  thus  long  omitted  writing?  The  truth  is,  I  was 
only  concerned  at  the  uneasiness  which  seemed  to  have 
overcast  your  mind:  and  I  forebore  to  write  upon  no 
other  account,  but  as  being  entirely  ignorant  where  to 
direct  my  letters.  I  suppose,  however,  that  this  is  a  plea 
which  your  loftiness  will  scarce  condescend  to  admit. 
But  tell  me  then,  is  it  the  weight  of  your  purse,  or  the 
honour  of  being  the  counsellor  of  Caesar,  that  most  dis- 
poses you  to  be  thus  insufferably  arrogant.  Let  me  per- 
ish if  I  do  not  believe  that  thy  vanity  is  so  immoderate, 
as  to  choose  rather  to  share  in  his  councils  than  his  cof- 
fers. But  should  he  admit  you  into  a  participation 
of  both,  you  will  undoubtedly  swell  into  such  intoler- 
able airs,  that  no  mortal  will  be  able  to  endure  you;  or 
none,  at  least,  except  myself,  who  am  philosopher 
enough,  you  know,  to  endure  anything.  But  I  was  going 
to  tell  you.  that  as  I  regretted  the  uneasiness  you  for- 
merly expressed,  so  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  better 
reconciled  to  your  situation.  My  only  fear  is,  that  your 
wonderful  skill  in  the  law  will  little  avail  you  in  your 
present  quarters;  for  I  am  told,  that  the  ])eople  you  have 
to  deal  with. 

Rest  the  strength  of  their  cause  on  the  force  of  their 
might, 

And  the  sword  is  supreme  arbitrator  of  right. 
As  I  know  you  do  not  choose  to  be  concerned  in  forcible 
entrieis,  and  are  much  too  peaceably  disposed  to  be  fond 
of  making  assaults,  let  me  leave  a  piece  of  advice  with 
my  lawy<M'.  and  by  all  means  recommend  it  to  you  to 
avoid  the  Treviri;  for  I  hear  they  are  most  formidable 
fellows.  I  wish  from  my  heart  tlicy  were  as  harmless  as 
their  namesakes  round  the  (^dges  of  our  coin.  P.ut  T 
must  reserve  the  rest  of  my  jokes  to  another  opportu- 
nity:  in  tli<*  meantime,  let  me  desire  vou  would  send  me 
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a  full  account  of  whatever  is  going  forward  in  jour  pro- 
vince.    Farewel. 
March  the  4th. 

XXVI.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.     (Att.  V.  1.) 

I  truly  saw  your  feelings  at  my  departure,  and  am 
witness  lo  my  own  state  of  mind;  all  the  more  must 
you  see  to  it  that  no  new  decree  may  be  made  that  this 
loss  which  we  feel  may  not  be  for  more  than  a  year. 
You  have  cared  well  for  Annius  Saturninus.  With  re- 
gard to  giving  security,  I  ask  you,  as  long  as  you  are 
at  Rome,  to  do  it  for  me  yourself;  there  are  also  some 
securities  which  might  be  given  by  mortgage,  as  for 
example  on  my  Mennian  or  Atilian  farm.  In  the  case 
of  Oppius,  I  am  gratified  by  what  you  have  done,  and 
particularly  because  you  have  promised  payment  of 
the  800  sesterces.  This  I  wish  by  all  means  to  be 
paid,  even  though  I  have  to  borrow  for  it.  so  as  not  to 
wait  for  the  full  exaction  of  all  debts  due  me.  ^pXow  I 
come  to  that  line  of  your  letter  which  was  written 
across  at  the  end  of  it,  in  which  you  remind  me  of  your 
sister.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs;  as  I  came  to  Arpr- 
num,  where  my  brother  came  to  me,  our  conversjition, 
and  that  a  long  one,  was  preeminently  about  you:  from 
this  I  came  to  those  things  which  you  and  1  had  said 
together  in  Tusculum  about  your  sister.  I  never  saw 
such  mildness  and  gentleness  as  my  brother  manifested 
toward  her,  so  that  if  there  was  any  annoyance  on  ac- 
count of  expense,  it  was  not  apparent.  So  that  day 
was  passed,  and  the  next  day  I  left  Arpinum.  Quintus 
was  obliged  to  remain  at  Arcanum  on  account  of  the 
day,  but  I  remained  at  Aquinus,  but  dined  at  Arcanum. 
You  know  this  farm;  as  we  arrived,  Quintus  said  po- 
litely, "  Pomponia,  do  you  invite  the  ladies  while  I  ask 
the  gentlemen."  Nothing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  could 
have  been  more  gentle  either  than  his  words,  his  spirit, 
or  his  expression.  But  she  in  my  hearing  said,  "  I  am 
only  a  stranger  here."  This,  as  I  think,  occurred  be- 
cause Statius  had  gone  on  before  to  see  to  our  dinner. 
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Tlien  Quintus  said  to  me,  "  See  what  I  endure  every 
day."  You  will  say,  "  Piaj  what  was  there  in  all  this 
that  you  tell  me?"  It  was  a  great  matter  and  annoyed 
eyeu  me;  she  answered  sso  unreasonably  and  roughly 
in  words  and  looks.  I  appeared  not  to  notice  it,  yexed 
as  I  was.  We  all  sat  down  to  dinner  except  Pomponia, 
to  whom,  however,  QuiiUns  sent  food  from  the  table, 
but  she  refused  it.  Why  more?  Xothiug  seemed  to 
me  more  considerate  than  my  brother  or  mure  irritating 
than  your  sister,  and  I  pass  over  many  things  which 
were  more  annoying  to  me  than  to  Quintus  himself. 
Thence  I  went  to  Aq^uinum,  and  Quintus  remained  in 
Arcanum,  and  early  the  next  morning  came  to  me  at 
Aquinum.  He  told  me  she  was  not  willing  to  sleep 
with  him,  and  when  the  time  of  departure  came  was 
just  as  I  had  seen  her.  In  short,  you  may  say  this  to 
her,  that  in  my  opinion  she  was  on  that  day  lacking  in 
courtesy.  This  I  have  written  to  you  perhaps  some- 
what at  length,  that  you  might  see  that  you  too  had  a 
duty  to  do,  in  teaching  and  admonishing.  It  remains 
for  you  to  finish  my  commissions  completely  before  you 
set  out;  write  me  everything,  hurry  Pomptinus  off, 
take  care  to  let  me  know  when  you  have  left  Rome. 
Be  sure  that  no  one  is  more  dear  or  beloved  than  you. 
At  Mintuma^  I  parted  affectionately  with  Aulus  Tor- 
quatus,  an  excellent  man;  please  let  him  know  in  con- 
versation that  I  have  mentioned  him  to  you. 


XXVIT.— FROM  C.ELIUS  TO  CKTRO,  on  his  jouniev 
to  HIS  PROVINCE.     (Fam.  VIII.  1.) 

Agr<'eably  to  my  promise  when  we  parted,  I  have 
sent  you  a  full  account  of  every  event  that  has  happened 
since  you  left  Rome.  For  this  puqjose,  I  employed  a 
person  to  collect  the  news  of  the  town:  and  am  only 
afraid  you  will  think  he  has  executed  his  office  much  too 
punctually.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
are  a  man  of  infinite  curiosity;  and  that  travellers  take 
pleasure  in  being  infonned  of  every  little  circumstance 
transacted  at  home.    But  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  it 
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to  any  want  of  respect,  that  I  assigned  over  this  em- 
ployment to  another  hand.  On  the  contrary,  as  ninch 
engaged  as  I  really  am.  and  as  little  fond  of  writing  as 
you  know  me  to  be,  I  should  viith  great  pleasure  execute 
my  commission,  which  gave  me  occasion  to  think  of  you. 
I  trust,  however,  when  you  cast  your  eye  upon  this  vol- 
ume of  news,  you  will  very  readily  admit  my  excuse;  as 
I  know  not.  indeed,  who  else,  except  the  compiler,  could 
find  leisure.  I  vdll  not  say  to  transcribe,  but  even  to 
peruse  such  a  strange  medley.  It  contains  a  collection 
of  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  rumours  of  the  people;  of 
private  tales  and  public  edicts.  Should  it  happen,  never- 
theless, to  afford  you  no  sort  of  entertainment,  give  me 
due  notice,  that  I  may  not  put  myself  to  this  prodigious 
expence  only  to  be  impertinent.  If  any  events  of  more 
importance  should  arise,  and  which  are  above  the  force 
of  these  hackney  news-writers.  I  will  take  the  relation 
upon  myself,  and  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  senti- 
ments and  speculations  of  the  world  concerning  it:  but. 
at  present,  there  is  little  of  this  kind  stirring. 

As  to  the  report  which  was  so  current  when  we  were 
at  Cuma^.  of  enfranchising  the  colonies  on  the  other  side 
the  Po;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  travelled  beyond  that 
city:  at  least,  I  have  heard  no  mention  of  this  affair 
since  my  return  to  Rome.  Marcellus  not  having  yet 
moved  that  Cjesar  may  be  recalled  from  his  government 
in  Gaul,  and  intending  to  defer  it.  as  he  told  me  himself, 
to  the  first  of  June,  it  has  occasioned  the  revival  of  those 
suspicions  to  his  disadvantage,  which  so  strongly  pre- 
vailed when  you  were  here. 

If  you  had  an  interview  with  Pompey  (as  I  remember 
it  was  your  intention)  let  me  know  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  you.  and  what  you  could  discover  of  his 
designs:  for  though  he  seldom  speaks  his  real  senti- 
ments, he  has  not  artifice  enough  to  conceal  them.  As 
to  Caesar,  we  have  frequent,  and  no  very  favorable  re- 
ports concerning  him:  however,  they  are  at  present,  no- 
thing more  than  rumours.  Some  say  he  has  lost  all  his 
cavalry:  and  I  believe  this  is  the  truth  of  the  ease: 
others,   that  the  seventh   legion   has  been   entirely  de- 
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feated,  and  that  he  himself  is  surrounded  by  the  Bel- 
lovaii,  that  he  cannot  possibly  receive  any  succours  from 
the  main  body  of  his  army.  But  this  news  is  not  pub- 
licly known:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  whisper  of 
a  partj'  which  I  need  not  name,  and  who  mention  it  with 
great  caution;  particularly  Domitius,  who  tells  it  in  your 
ear  with  a  most  important  air  of  secresy. 

A  strong  report  prevailed  here,  thaY  you  were  assas- 
sinated upon  the  road  on  the  24th  of  May,  by  Quintus 
Pompeius.  I  heartily  cursed  the  idle  authors  of  this 
alarm:  however,  it  did  not  give  me  any  great  disturb- 
ance, as  I  knew  Pompeius  to  be  then  at  Baulis,  where 
the  poor  man  is  reduced  to  exercise  the  miserable  office 
of  a  pilot,  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  May  you  ever 
be  as  secure  from  all  other  dangers,  as  vou  were  from 
this: 

Your  friend  Plancus  is  at  Ravenna:  and,  notwith- 
standing the  very  considerable  benefaction  he  has  lately 
received  from  Csesar,  the  man  is  still  in  distress. 

Your  political  treatise  is  universally  read  and  much 
admired.    Farewell. 

XXVIII.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.     (Att.  V.  9.) 

I  arrived  at  Actium  the  loth  of  June,  having  feasted 
like  the  t^alii  at  Corcyra,  and  Sybotis,  upon  the  presents 
whith  Ar.-us  and  my  friend  Eutychides  luid  splendidly 
and  kindly  pronded  for  me.  I  preferred  going  from 
Actium  by  land,  after  having  had  a  very  unpleasant  voy- 
age. The  doubling  of  Leucate  too  seemed  to  be  attended 
with  difficulty;  and  I  did  not  think  it  becoming  !o  pro- 
ceed to  Patne  in  a  small  vessel  without  my  equipage. 
I  daily  study  myself,  and  direct  my  attendants,  to  carry 
into  effect  my  determination  (in  which  you  often  en- 
couraged my  speed),  to  discharge  this  office,  which  is  out 
of  the  common  course,  with  the  utmost  moderation,  and 
the  utmost  forbearance.  I  hope  that  the  I'arthians  will 
be  quiet,  and  that  fortune  will  favour  me;  I  shall  do  my 
part.  I'ray  take  care  to  let  me  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing, where  you  will  be  at  successive  times,  how  you  left 
my  affairs  at  Rome,  and  above  all  about  the  twenty  and 
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the  eight  hundred  sestertia  (£1G6  and  £6,000).  This  you 
will  accomplish  in  one  letter  carefully  despatched,  so 
that  it  may  reach  me.  But  (though  you  are  now  absent, 
while  the  business  of  the  provinces  is  not  under  consid- 
eration, yet  will,  as  you  wrote  me  word,  be  present  at 
the  time)  remeanber  to  provide  through  your  own  influ- 
ence, and  through  all  my  friends,  es|3ecially  through 
Hortensius,  that  my  year  of  service  may  remain  in  its 
present  state,  and  that  no  addition  may  be  decreed.  1 
am  so  earnest  in  this  request,  that  I  doubt  if  I  should 
not  even  beg  you  to  contend  against  any  intercalation. 
But  I  must  not  impose  every  burden  upon  you.  At  least 
however  be  firm  upon  the  subject  of  the  year.  My  af- 
fectionate and  dear  boy  Cicero  sends  his  compliments 
to  you.  I  have  always,  as  you  know,  had  a  regard  for 
Dionysius;  but  I  esteem  him  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  particularly  because  he  loves  you,  and  is  continually 
talking  about  you. 

XXIX.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.     (Att.  V.  12.) 

A  sea  voyage  is  a  serious  thing,  even  in  July.  Wt' 
were  five  days  coming  from  Athens  to  Delus.  On  the 
6th  of  July  we  proceeded  from  the  Piraeus  to  Zoster  with  a 
troublesome  wind,  which  detained  us  there  the  next  day. 
On  the  Sth  we  had  a  pleasant  passage  t.o  Ceo.  From 
thence  we  went  to  Oyarus  with  a  strong  gale,  but  not 
unfavourable.  We  completed  our  course  to  Scyrus,  and 
thence  to  Delus,  to  botli  of  them  quicker  than  we  wished. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  undecked  vessels  of  th - 
Rhodians;  there  is  nothing  less  calculated  to  resist  the 
waves.  I  had,  therefore,  determined  not  to  hurry,  nor 
to  stir  from  Delus  till  the  indications  from  the  heights 
should  be  favourable.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  Messala,  I 
immediate^T'  ^rote  to  you  from  Gyarus;  and  I  also  com- 
municated my  oxjinion  to  Hortensius,  with  whom  I  fully 
sympathized.  But  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  you  in 
forming  me  what  is  said  of  that  judgment,  and  indeed 
upon  the  whole  state  of  the  rexjublic,  and  that  a  states- 
manlike letter,  since  you  are  rtading  over  my  treatise 
on  Oovemment  with  mv  friend  Thallumetus;    so  that  I 
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nuiy  iearn  not  only  what  is  doin^-  (for  lliat  even  your 
grave  client  Helenius  could  tell),  but  wluit  will  be  done 
hereafter.  By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  consuls  will 
be  appointed.  You  will  be  able  to  perceive  with  some 
certainly  everything  relating  to  Ciesar,  to  Pompeius,  to 
the  trials  themselves.  But,  I  beseech  you,  since  you  re- 
main in  Rome,  clear  oif  my  business.  AVhat  I  forgot  to 
answer  you  about  the  brick-work,  I  request  you  to  get 
done.  Respecting  the  water,  if  anything  can  be  done, 
I  beg  you  to  manage  it  with  your  usunl  kindness.  I  do 
from  my  own  sense  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  from  your 
representation,  consider  it  of  real  importance:  therefore 
accomplish  something.  If  Philippus  has  asked  you  to  do 
anything  in  his  affair,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
gratify  him.  -  I  will  write  more  to  you  when  I  am  settled; 
I  am  now  completely  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 

XXX.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.    (Att.  V.  15.) 

I  came  to  Laodicea  the  31st  of  July.  From  this  day 
you  will  begin  the  reckoning  of  my  year.  Nothing  could 
be  moi'e  desired,  nothing  more  affectionately  entertained, 
than  my  arrival.  But  it  is  not  to  be  believed  how  sick  I 
am  of  this  business.  The  activity  of  my  mind,  with 
which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  has  not  a  sufficient 
field  to  exert  itself,  and  the  notable  effect  of  my  industry 
is  lost.  Is  it  for  me  to  administer  justice  at  Laodicea, 
and  A.  Plotius  at  Rome?  And  while  our  friend  is  com- 
manding so  large  an  anny,  for  me  to  have  the  name  only 
of  two  meagre  legions?  In  short,  I  want  not  these 
things;  I  want  the  splendour,  the  forum,  the  city,  my 
own  home,  and  you.  But  I  will  beai-  it  as  I  can,  provided 
it  be  but  for  one  year.  If  my  government  is  prolonged, 
it  is  all  over  with  me;  but  it  may  very  easily  be  pre- 
vented if  only  you  remain  at  Rome.  You  ask  what  I  do 
here.  I  shall  continue  to  live,  as  I  do,  at  a  great  expense. 
I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  plan  I  have  adojtted. 
I  observe  a  strict  self-denial,  agreeably  to  your  advice; 
so  that  I  doubt  whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise 
money  in  order  to  pay  off  what  T  have  borrowed  of  you. 
I  do  not  exasperate  the  wounds  of  Ap])ius,  but  they  ap- 
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pear,  and  cannot  be  concealed.  I  write  this  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  on  my  way  from  Laodicea  to  the  camp  in 
Lycaonia,  Thence  I  mean  to  proceed  to  Mount  Taurus, 
that  I  may  contend  in  arms  with  Mieragenes,  and,  if  1 
can,  ma}"  decide  tlie  affair  of  your  slave.  The  panniers, 
as  they  say,  have  been  put  on  the  wrong  beast.  It  is 
confessedly  a  burden  that  does  not  belong  to  me,  but  ll 
will  bear  it,  only,  as  you  love  me,  let  it  not  exceed  the 
year.  Mind  to  be  present  in  time,  that  you  may  solicit 
the  whole  Senate.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious,  because  it 
is  now  a  long  while  that  I  have  remained  in  ignorance 
of  all  that  is  doing.  Therefore,  as  I  have  before  said  to 
you,  make  me  acquainted,  besides  other  things,  with  the 
state  itself.  Should  I  write  more  by  a  tardy  messenger? 
but  I  deliver  this  to  a  familiar  and  friendly  man,  C.  An- 
dronicus  of  Puteoli.  You  will  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  sending  to  me  by  the  messengers  of  the  public 
renters,  through  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  and  cus- 
toms within  my  district. 

V^  XXXI.— O^LIUS   TO    CICERO,    in    HIS    PROVINCE. 
W  (Fam.  Vm.  5.) 

How  far  you  may  be  alarmed  at  tlie  invasion  which 
threatens  your  province  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
I  know  not:  but  for  myself,  I  confess,  I  am  extremely 
anxious  for  the  consequence.  Could  we  contiive,  indeed, 
that  the  enemy's  forces  should  be  only  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  yours,  and  just  sufBcient  to  entitle  you  to 
the  honour  of  a  triumph;  there  could  not  be  a  more  de- 
sirable circumstance.  But  the  misfortune  is,  if  the  Par- 
thians  should  make  any  attempt,  I  well  know  it  will  be 
a  very  powerful  one:  and  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
time,  that  j'ou  are  so  little  in  a  condition  to  oppose  their 
march,  that  you  have  scarce  troops  to  defencl  a  single 
defile.  But  the  world,  in  general,  will  not  be  so  reason- 
able as  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  this  circum- 
stance. On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  from^  a  man  in 
your  station,  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  every  oc- 
currence that  may  arise,  without  once  considering 
whether  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies  for 
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that  purpose.  I  am  still  tlie  more  uneasy  upon  your 
account,  as  I  foresee  the  contests  concerning  affairs  in 
Cfaul  will  retard  the  nomination  of  your  successor:  and 
though  I  dare  say  you  have  already  had  this  contingency 
in  your  view,  yet  I  thought  proper  to  apprise  3"ou  of  its 
probability,  that  you  might  be  so  much  the  more  early 
in  adjusting  3'our  measures  accordingly.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  usual  artifices  will  undoubtedly  be  played 
off.  A  day  will  be  appointed  for  considering  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Caesar:  Upon  which  some  tribune  will  inter- 
pose his  negative;  and  then  a  second  will  probably  de- 
clare, that  unless  the  Senate  shall  be  at  libert}'  to  put  the 
question  freely,  concerning  all  the  provinces  in  general, 
he  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated  with  regard  to  any 
in  ijarticular.  And  thus  we  shall  be  fritted  with  for  a 
considerable  time:  possibly,  indeed,  two  or  three  years 
may  be  spun  out  by  these  contemptible  artifices. 

If  any  thing  new  had  occurred  in  public  affairs,  I 
should,  as  usual,  have  sent  you  the  account,  together 
with  my  sentiments  thereu]»on:  but,  at  present,  the 
wheels  of  our  jjolitical  machine  seem  to  be  altogether 
motionless.  Marcellus  is  still  pursuing  his  former  de- 
signs concerning  the  provinces:  but  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  assemble  a  competent  number  of  senators.  Had 
this  motion  been  brought  on  the  preceding  year,  and 
had  Curio  at  the  same  time  been  tribune:  it  would,  pro 
bably,  have  succeeded:  but  as  affairs  are  now  circum- 
stanced, you  are  sensible  how  easy  it  will  be  for  Ciesar, 
regardless  as  he  is  of  the  public  interest,  when  it  stands 
in  competition  with  his  own,  to  obstruct  all  our  pro- 
ceedings.    Farewel. 

XXXII.— TO  ATTIOITS,  on  the  wav  to  EPIRUS.     (Att. 

V.  20.) 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  people  of 
Pindenissus  surrendered  to  me,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
after  we  began  to  besiege  them.  "  Who  the  mischief 
are  these  people  of  Pindenissus?  Who  are  they?"  you 
will  ask.  "I  never  heard  the  name."  What  should  I 
do?    Could  I  change  Cilicia  into  .Etolia  or  Macedonia? 
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Now,  be  it  imderstood  that  such  great  movements  could 
not  have  been  carried  on,  either  with  this  army  or  in 
this  place.  Learn  these  things  in  a  short  account,  for 
in  a  former  letter  you  have  granted  thisi  permission. 
How"  I  came  to  Ephesus  you  know,  for  you  even  con- 
gratulated me  upon  my  reception  upon  that  day  which 
pleased  me  more  than  anything  had  ever  done  before. 
After  leaving  there,  I  was  remarkably  received  in  those 
towns  along  the  way,  and  I  came  to  Laodicea  the  last 
da}'  of  July.  While  remaining  there  two  days,  I  was 
highly  honored,  and  I  removed  the  impression  of  former 
injuries  by  complimentar}-  words.  I  did  the  same  at 
Apamea,  where  I  stayed  five  days,  at  Synnas  three 
days,  at  Philomelium  five  days,  and  at  Iconium  ten 
days.  Nothing  was  better  than  that  judicial  decision 
at  that  time,  nothing  more  courteous  or  more  effective. 
There  I  encamped  August  26;  August  30  I  reviewed 
the  army  at  Inconium.  As  important  news  came  from 
the  Parthians,  I  pushed  from  this  camp  into  Cilicia  by 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  adjoins  Cilicia,  with  the 
idea  that  the  Armenian  Artavasdes  and  the  Parthian  4 
should  think  themselves  cut  off  from  Cappadocia. 
When  I  had  been  encamped  five  days  at  Cybistra,  I 
was  informed  that  the  Parthians  were  far  away  from 
that  approach  to  Cappadocia,  and  were  threatenin'T 
Cilicia;  so  I  hastily  marched  into  Cilicia  through  the 
defile  of  the  Taurus  range.  I  came  to  Tarsus  October 
5;  then  I  marched  to  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from 
Oilicia  at  the  water-shed.  This  mountain  is  continually 
swarming  with  warlike  tribes.  Here,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  October,  we  killed  many  of  the  enemy.  By  an  ap- 
proach of  Pomptinus  in  the  night,  and  my  arrival  in 
the  morning,  we  seized  and  burned  a  strongly  fortified 
citadel;  I  was  saluted  as  Imperator.  For  a  few  days 
we  held  that  very  camp  which  Alexander  had  held 
against  Darius  at  Issus,  an  Imperator  not  a  little  better 
than  you  or  I.  There  I  remained  five  days,  plundering 
and  wasting  Amanus,  and  then  departed;  for  you  know 
the  rumor  of  panics  and  the  unfounded  terrors  of  war. 
At  the  report  of  my  approach  Cassius,  who  was  being 
held  at  Antioch,  took  courage,  and  the  Parthians  be- 
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camo  alarmed;  so  C-assius,  following  them  on  their 
retreat  from  the  town,  was  successful;  in  that  flight 
Osaces,  a  man  of  great  authority,  leader  of  the  Parthi- 
aus,  received  a  wound  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days.  My  name  is  in  great  honor  in  Syria.  In 
the  meantime  came  Bibulus;  I  suppose  he  wished  to  be 
equal  to  me  in  this  vain  title:  in  that  same  Amanus  he 
began  to  look  for  a  laurel-wreath  in  a  cake.  But  he 
lost  the  whole  cohort  and  a  centurion  of  tiie  first  rank, 
a  distinguished  officer,  Asinius  Dento,  and  others  of 
that  same  cohort,  and  Sextus  Lucilius,  military  tribune, 
the  son  of  Titus  Gravius  (\epio,  a  rich  and  excellent 
man.  Surely  he  incurred  a  ternble  disaster  in  fact, 
and  especially  in  consideration  of  the  time.  I  went  to 
Pindenissus,  the  best  fortified  town  within  the  memory 
of  all  free  Cilicians,  which  was  then  in  aiins.  The  men 
were  fierce  and  bold,  and  prepared  in  every  way  for 
defence.  We  besieged  them  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  a 
very  high  mound,  a  lofty  tower,  a  great  abundance 
of  missiles,  many  arrows,  and  spent  great  labor  and 
preparation  on  the  work.  Though  man}-  men  were 
wounded,  the  army  was  unhurt,  and  we  accomplished 
the  work.  The  Saturnalia  was  a  joyful  occasion  to  the 
soldiers  at  least,  to  whom  we  allowed  the  remainder  of 
the  booty  after  taking  the  horses.  The  slaves  were 
sold  on  the  third'  day  of  the  Saturnalia.  While  I  am 
writing  this,  there  is  property'  worth  12,000  sestertia  on 
the  stand.  From  here  I  give  over  the  army  to  my 
brother  Quintus  to  lead  into  winter  quarters  in  a  region 
scarcely  subdued.  I  myself  am  going  to  Laodicea. 
This  is  the  condition  so  far.  But  let  me  return  to  what 
I  have  omitted.  As  to  your  special  exhortation,  which 
is  of  more  imjjortance  than   everything  else,   in    which 

,  you  are  exerting  yourself,  that  I  may  satisfy  the  obsti- 
nate critic,   I  shall   die,   if  anything  can  be  done  more 

'  elegantly.  And  I  do  not  now  call  this  temperance 
which  seems  a  virtue  to  resist  pkasun*;  in  my  life  I 
have  never  been  affected  by  so  great  pleasure  as  now 
by  this  integrity  of  mine,  and  my  great  reputiition  de- 
lights me  not  so  much  as  the  afl'air  itself.  In  sliort,  it 
was  worth  while;    I  myself  neitlier  knew  noi-  sufHcicnitly 
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uudei'«tood  what  I  was  capable  of  in  this  direction;  I 
have  rightly  been  puffed  up.  There  is  nothing  more 
worthy  of  note.  Meanwhile  these  things  are  glorious. 
Ariobarzanes  lives  and  reigns  through  ^my  efforts;  in 
passing  by  my  advice  and  authority,  and  by  refusing 
not  only  to  receive  gifts,  but  even  to  see  the  intriguers 
against  him,  I  saved  the  king  and  his  kingdom.  Mean 
while  i  have  exacted  from  Cap])adocia  not  even  a  mite; 
I  cheered  Brutus  in  his  despair  as  much  as  T  could — 
Brutus,  whom  I  love  not  less  than  you  do,  I  almost  said 
not  less  than  you.  And,  moreover,  I  hope  that  in  the 
whole  year  of  my  command  there  will  not  be  a  far- 
thing of  expense  in  the  province.  You  have  it  all.  Now 
I  am  preparing  to  send  an  olticial  report  to  Rome.  It 
will  be  fuller  than  if  I  had  sent  it  from  Amanus.  But 
you  will  not  be  at  Borne!  But  the  important  thing  is 
what  will  takei  place  on  the  first  of  March,  for  I  fear 
lest,  when  action  is  taken  about  Caesar's  province,  if  he 
resists,  I  shall  be  kept  here.  If  you  were  to  be  there 
then,  I  should  not  fear  it.  I  come  back  toi  the  affairr. 
in  the  city,  of  which  I  was  ignorant  for  a  long  time,  but 
learned  of  through  your  very  acceptable  letter  of  De- 
cember 28.  Philogenes,  your  freedman,  took  care  that 
it  was  brought  over  a  long  and  somewhat  unsafe  way. 
I  did  not,  however,  receive  the  one  you  write  that  you 
gave  to  the  slaves  of  Liienius.  The  resolution  of  the 
Senate  concerning  Caesar,  and  the  hopes  that  you  have, 
please  me.  If  he  yields  to  it,  I  am  safe.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  Seius  was  singed  by  the  fire  of  Phetorius. 
I  desire  to  know  why  Lucceius  was  so  censorious  in 
the  case  of  Quintus  Cassius.  When  I  come  to  Laodi- 
cea,  I  shall  be  ordered  to  give  the  white  toga  to  Quin- 
tus, your  sister's  son,  whom  I  will  somewhat  restrain. 
Deiotarus,  whose  great  aid  I  have  used,  is  about  to  join 
me  at  Laodicea  with  the  two  Ciceros.  as  he  has  written. 
I  await  your  letter  from  Epirus,  that  I  may  have  an 
account  not  only  of  your  work,  but  also  of  your  leisure. 
Nicanor  is  at  his  duty,  and  I  treat  him  liberally;  as 
I  think,  I  shall  send  him  to  Rome  with  my  public  n - 
port,  that  it  may  be  xerj  carefully  carried,  and  he 
TTiay  bi'ing  back  to  me  a  trustworthv  account  concern- 
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ing  and  from  you.  It  pleases  me  that  Alexis  so  often 
^c  uds  greeting  in  a  postscript;  but  why  does  he  not  do 
ilic  same  with  his  letters  that  my  Alexis  does  to  you? 
1  am  looking  out  for  a  horn  for  Phemius.  liut  this  is 
(^nough.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and  let  me  know 
^^  lu'n  you  think  of  going  to  Rome.  Again  and  again, 
farewell. 

I  most  carefully,  when  at  Ephesus,  commend  you 
and  your  adherents  to  Thermus,  and  have  again  done 
si>  by  letter,  and  I  have  known  that  he  is  most  studious 
<if  your  welfare.  I  wish,  as  I  have  before  written,  you 
wdiild  give  attention  to  the  house  of  I'ammenus,  so 
tliat  what  the  boy  has  by  our  kindness  you  may  see  is 
not  taken  from  him  in  any  way.  I  not  only  consider 
this  a  matter  of  honor  to  both  of  us.  bur  a  pleasure  to 

Uir. 

XXXIII.— TO     P.     VOLUMXIUS     EUTRAPELUS,     in 
ROME.     (Fam.  VII.  32. » 

Because  you  sent  me  a  letter  familiarly  as  you  should 
without  your  first  name,  I  at  first  was  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  from  Volumnius  the  senator,  with  whom  I  have 
much  intercourse;  then  tht'  wit  of  the  letter  was  such 
that  I  knew  it  was  j'ours;  in  this  letter  I  was  pleased 
with  everything  but  this,  that  you,  ray  bailiff,  are  not 
careful  enough  in  protecting  my  property  in  my  salt- 
works; for  you  say  after  my  departure  eveiy  one's  jokes, 
even  those  of  Sestius,  were  ascribed  to  me.  What? 
Do  you  allow  it?  Do  you  not  defend  me?  Do  you  not 
resist?  I  indeed  hoped  that  I  had  left  the  examples  of 
my  wit  so  well  l<nown  that  they  could  be  easily  recog- 
nized. But  since  there  is  such  a  vulgar  crowd  in  the 
city,  that  there  is  nothing  so  nle  as  not  to  seem  grace- 
ful to  some  one,  unless  some  pointed  ambiguity,  some 
elegant  hyperbole,  some  neat  fun,  some  ridiculous  sur- 
prise, or  some  example  scientifically  and  ingeniously 
expressed  of  the  other  fomis  wliichi  have  discussed 
the  second  book  of  "  De  Oratore  "  in  the  character  of 
Antonius  on  the  subject  of  witticisms  shall  ai)i)ear,  as 
'^vou  lovt»  uie,   tight    like  one   contending  in   a    real   suit 

J-  .      '  •  '^• 
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that  they  are  not  mine.  For  as  to  your  complaints 
about  the  law-proceedings,  I  am  much  less  anxious;  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  all  the  defendants  may  be  hung; 
let  even  Selius  be  so  eloquent  as  to  succeed  in  proving 
that  he  is  not  a  knave,  I  care  not.  My  proprietary 
right  in  the  case  of  humor  let  us  defend,  1  beseech  you, 
b^'  all  possible  bars.  In  this  I  fear  you  alone  and  care 
nothing  for  the  others.  Do  you  think  I  am  laughing 
at  you?  Now  at  least  I  know  how  sensible  you  are. 
But  this  is  without  joking;  your  letter  seemed  to  me 
witty  and  elegant.  What  followed,  ridicluous  as  it 
was,  did  not  make  me  laugh.  For  I  wish  that  friend 
of  mine  had  more  dignity  in  his  office  as  tribune,  and 
this  not  only  on  his  own  account,  for  he  is  dearly  con- 
nected with  me,  as  you  know,  but  for  the  siike  of  the 
republic  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  love,  no  matter 
how  ungrateful  it  is  to  me.  My  dear  Volumnius,  since 
you  have  begun  and  see  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  wiite  very 
often  of  the  affairs  in  the  city  and  the  state.  The  style 
of  your  letter  is  pleasing  to  me.  Besides,  exhort  and 
encourage  Dolabella  and  gain  him  wholly  for  my  inter- 
ests, as  I  perceive  and  judge  he  is  most  loving  and  fond 
of  me — not  because  he  needs  any  applications  of  this 
sort,  but  because  I  am  very  desirous,  I  do  not  seem  to 
be  too  earnest. 

XXXIV.— TO  LUOIUS  PAPIRIUS  P^TUS,  in  ROME. 
(Fam.  IX.  25.) 

Your  letter  has  rendered  me  a  most  complete  gen- 
eral. I  protest  I  did  not  imagine  you  were  so  wonder- 
fully skilled  in  the  art  military.  But  I  perceive  you  are 
an  absolute  adept,  and  deeply  studied  in  the  tactics  of 
king  Pyrrhus  and  his  minister  Cineas.  I  have  some 
thoughts,  therefore,  of  following  your  most  curious 
precepts:  and,  indeed,  of  improving  upon  them.  For 
as  I  am  assured  that  the  best  armament  against  the 
Parthian  cavalry  is  a  good  fleet,  I  am  designing  to  equip 
myself  accordingly.  Seriously,  you  cannot  imagine  what 
an  expert  commander  you  have  undertaken  to  tutor; 
for  after  having  worn   out   Xenophon's  life   of  Cyrus, 
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with  reading  it  at  Rome,  I  have  now  fairly  practised  it 
out  in  the  province.' — But  I  hope  soon  to  jol^e  with  you 
in  person.  In  the  mean  time,  attend  v.ith  submission 
due  to  my  high  behests.  You  are  not  ignorant,  I  sup- 
pose, of  the  particular  intimacy  that  subsists  between 
Marcus  Fabius  and  myself.  I  value  him,  indeed,  ex- 
tremel}',  not  only  for  the  sinfiular  integrity  and  modesty 
of  his  heart,  but  as  he  is  a  most  excellent  second  to  me 
in  those  contests  wherein  I  am  sometimes  engaged  with 
certain  jovial  Epicurean  companions  of  yours.  He  lately 
joined  me  at  Laodicea;  v.here  I  am  ver^*  desirous  of 
detaining  him:  but  he  received  an  unexpected  letter, 
which  has  given  him  great  uneasiness.  The  purport  of 
it  is^  that  his  brother  has  advertised  his  intentions  of 
selling  an  estate  at  Herculaneum,  in  which  they  are  both 
equally  interested.  This  news  exceedingly  alanus  my 
friend,  and  as  his  brother's  understanding  is  not  ex- 
tremely strong,  he  is  inclined  to  think  he  has  been  in- 
stigated by  some  of  their  common  enemies,  to  take  this 
very  extraordinary  measure.  Let  me  then  entreat  you, 
my  dear  Pietus,  if  you  have  any  friendship  for  me,  to 
ease  Fabius  of  the  trouble  of  this  affair,  by  receiving 
the  whole  bur-then  of  it  upon  yourself  We  shall  have 
occasion  for  your  authority,  your  advice,  and  your  inter- 
est: and  I  hope  you  will  exert  them  all,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent thest;  two  brothers  from  the  disgrace  of  appeiinng 
as  adversaries  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you,  that  the  persons  whom  Fabius  suspects  to  be 
the  malicious  authors  of  this  advice  to  his  brother,  are 
Mato  and  Pollio.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  I  shall  think 
m^'self  inexpressibly  obliged,  if  you  ease  my  friend  of 
this  troublesome  affair;  a.  favour,  lie  persuades  me.  en- 
tirely in  your  power.    Farewel. 

XXXV.— CICERO  TO  ATTICUS,  on  his  way  to  ROME. 

(Att.  VI.    §§  17-2C..) 

What  do  you  say  concerning  the  statue  of  Africanus? 
What  a  medley  this  letter  is  I  But  your  letters  have 
made  me  in  love  with  his  manner.  Is  Mettellus  Scipio 
ignorant,  that  his  grandfather  never  was  censor?     The 
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inscription  upon  that  statue  to  which  you  have  given  so 
exalted  a  place  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  mentions  only  his 
being  consul.  In  like  manner,  upon  the  statute  in  the 
temple  of  Pollux,  the  inscription  mentions  only  his  being 
consul;  and  that  it  is  his  statue  appears  from  the  atti- 
tude, the  robe,  the  ring  and  the  face.  And  indet  d,  when 
I  observed  in  that  cavalcade  of  gilded  equestrians,  which 
this  same  Metellus  has  erected  in  the  capitol.  the  image 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Sera- 
pion,  I  thought  it  had  been  the  mistake  of  the  workmen, 
but  I  am  now  convinced  it  was  owing  to  the  disgraceful 
the  calendar,  if  it  be  one,  it  is  a  very  general  mistake-, 
ignorance  of  Metellus  himself. 

With  regard  to  my  mistake  concerning  Flavins  and 
You  have  done  well  to  inquire;  I  was  obliged  to  follow 
a  public,  though  perhaps  a  false  tradition,  which  is  often 
all  the  direction  we  have  with  regard  to  the  Greeks. 
How  general  is  the  opinion  among  them,  that  Alcibiades 
in  his  voyage  to  Sicily  threw  into  the  sea  Eupolis,  the 
father  of  ancient  comedy.  Yet  this  fact  is  confuted  by 
Eratosthenes,  who  has  produced  plays  of  Eupolis,  com- 
posed since  that  time.  Notwithstanding  this  anachron- 
ism, Duris  the  Stimian.  an  accurate  historian,  has  not 
lost  his  credit  by  falling  into  it,  because  the  mistake  was 
general.  It  is  not  universally  understood,  and  by  Tlieo- 
phrastus  amongst  others,  that  Zaleucus,  composed  the 
Locrian  laws?  But  does  Theophrastus  suffer  in  his  char- 
acter, if  your  favorite  Timeus  has  shewn  him  to  be  under 
a  mistake  as  to  the  fact?  But  it  is  disgraceful  in  a  man 
to  be  ignorant,  that  his  great  grandfather  never  was 
censor,  especially  as  none  of  the  Comelii,  after  his  con- 
sulate, was  censor  during  his  life. 

As  to  Philotimus,  and  the  payment  of  the  five  hun- 
dred twenty-four  thousand  serteces;  I  understand  he  is 
to  be  at  Chersonesus  about  the  beginning  of  January; 
but  as  yet  I  have  had  no  letter  from  him.  Camillus 
writes  me,  that  he  has  received  my  arrears.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  w'hat  at  present  I  do  not  know,  how  much 
they  amount  to.  But  we  will  talk  of  these  matters  here- 
after, and  perhaps  more  conveniently,  when  we  meet.  I 
own  to  you,  my  dearest  friend,  that  I  w^as  alanued  with 
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that  passage,  towards  the  end  of  your  letter,  which  thus 
begins,  Need  I  add.  You  then  conjure  me  in  tlie  most 
affectionate  terms  to  be  always  circumspect,  and  see  how 
ever.N  ihing  is  tra)isacted.  Have  you  then  heard  any  ru 
mouiV  It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  you  have:  for  I  think 
nothing-  has  or  can  escape  my  vigilance.  But  yet,  that 
hint,  though  cautious,  seems  to  me  to  have  some 
ij.eaidng. 

I  again  tell  you,  that  your  answer  to  Marcus  Octavius 
was  very  proper,  had  it  been  a  little  more  peremptory. 
For  Cti?lius  has  sent  his  freedman  to  me  with  very  press- 
ing letters,  but  his  request  respecting  the  panthers,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  several  states  was  scandalous. 
I  replied  that  I  was  mortified  by  the  public  inattention 
to  my  government,  and  that  it  was  not  known  at  Rome 
I  levied  no  money  on  the  public,  but  to  discharge  the 
public  debts.  I  informed  him  farther,  that  1  could  not 
bring  myself  to  think,  that  I  could  honourably  grant,  or 
he  receive,  the  money  he  demanded;  and  I  admonished 
him  from  the  sincere  afft  ction  I  have  for  him,  that  he, 
who  accuses  others,  should  see  that  himself  be  free  from 
fault.  As  to  his  request  respecting  the  panthers,  I  O'b- 
served  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  my  honour  to 
compel  the  Cibyrites  to  hunt  at  the  public  expence. 

Lepta  is  quite  overjo^'ed  with  your  letter,  which  is 
well  composed,  and  ha«  done  me  great  honour  with  him. 
I  am  gratified  that  your  little  daughter  was  so  earnest 
in  desiring  you  to  send  me  her  compliments;  I  am  like- 
wise obliged  to  Pilia.  Do  you,  therefore,  present  my 
comj)liments  to  both,  but  especially  to  the  fomier,  whose 
affection  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  remember  ever  to  have  seen  me.  The  date  of  your 
letter  being  the  last  of  December,  renewed  to  me  the 
dear  remembrance  of  that  glorious  oath,  which  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  Never  did  a  magistrate  appear  with 
more  lustre  than  I  did  that  day.  Now  I  have  answered 
all  particulars;  and  I  repay  you  in  kind,  and  not  gold 
for  brass. 

I  have  indeed  another  nole  from  you.  which  I  nuisl 
not  let  ])ass  unanswered.  Lucceius,  it  seems,  has  parle<l 
with  his  seat  at  Tusculanum,  and  1  think,  he  has  done 
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rigjit,  if  it  serves  to  diminish  his  expences;  for  there  he 
used  to  have  no  other  company  but  his  music-master.  I 
should  be  ghid  to  know  how  his  affairs  stand.  I  even 
hear  that  our  friend  Lentulus  has  been  obliged  to  adver- 
tise his  estate  at  Tusculanum  to  raise  moneA';  I  wish  the 
affairs  of  both,  and  also  those  of  Sestius  and  Ca^lius,  if  I 
mistake  not,  were  less  embarrassed.  We  may  ^ay  of 
them  all  as  Homer  says  of  the  Cireeks,  when  Hector  gave 
them  a  challenge,   They 

Blush'd  to  refuse,  and  to  accept  it  fear'd. 

( 
1  suppose  you  have  heard,  that  Ourius  has  some  thoughts 
of  recalling  MemmiuSw  As  to  the  debt  of  Egnatius  the 
Sidicinian,  my  hopes  are  neither  very  faint  nor  very 
sanguine.  Dejotarus  is  extremely  concerned  about  the 
recovery  of  Penarius,  whom  you  recommended  to  me. 
So  much  for  your  short  letter.  I  beg  that,  about  the  loth 
of  May,  when  I  shall  be  at  Laodlcea,  you  will  frequently 
write  to  me,  and  that,  after  you  are  arrived  at  Athens, 
you  will  send  couriers  to  me;  for  I  shall  then  leam 
how  tilings  are  at  Rome,  and  how  the  governments  have 
been  distributed,  which  distribution  has  taken  place  in 
the  month  of  March.  But  how  came  you  by  means  of 
Herodes  to  extort  from  Caesar  fifty  Attic  talints.  By 
this  you  have  incurred  great  displeasure  with  Pompey. 
For  he  thinks  the  money,  tlius  obtained  by  you.  is  so 
much  loss  to  him,  and  that  Cipsar  will  be  more  cautious 
how  he  proceeds  in  building  his  seat  in  the  forest  of 
Aricia. 

I  learned  this  circumstance  from  Publius  Vedius, 
who,  though  a  profligate,  is  very  intimate  with  Pompey. 
He  came  to  meet  me  with  two  chariots  and  a  chaise 
drawn  by  coursers,  a  litter,  and  such  a  numerous  re- 
tinue, that  were  the  bill  brought  in  by  Curius  to  pass, 
Vedius  could  not  be  taxed  at  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand serteces.  He  had  in  one  of  his  chariots  a  Cynoce- 
phalus,  and  was  attended  by  a  number  of  wild  asses. 
Never  did  I  see  a  more  unprincipled  man.  But  hear  the 
sequel.  He  was  entertained  at  Laodicea.  in  the  house  of 
Pompeius  Vindullus.  where  he  left  his  baggage  when  be 
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:-  t  out  to  wait  upon  me.  In  the  mean  vshile,  Vin- 
diillus  died,  and.  of  course,  liis  estate  was  understood  to 
devolve  to  his  patron  Fompey  the  Great.  Cains  Ven- 
uonius  then  came  to  the  house  of  Vindullus.  and  in  seal- 
in  ji  up  his  effects,  he  seizes  those  of  Yedius.  in  which 
^\  •  re  found  the  miniatures  of  five  ladies,  and  amongst 
tlu-ni  that  of  the  sister  and  wife  of  vour  two  friends  Bru- 
tus and  Lepidus,  whose  names  indeed  are  characteristic 
of  their  characters;  for  none  but  a  brute  would  have 
associated  with  such  a  fellow,  and  he  who  could  connive 
at  such  foul  misconduct  in  his  wife,  must  be  gay  indeed. 
This  incident  I  by  the  Avay  communicate  to  you;  for  both 
(if  us  have  too  much  of  female  curiosity. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  recommt  nd  to  you.  I  hear 
that  Appius  is  constructing  a  portico  at  Eleusis;  what 
would  you  think,  if  I  should  make  one  for  the  academy? 
You  will  tell  me,  I  am  in  the  right  of  it;  but  I  desire  to 
have  your  sentiments  in  writing.  To  speak  the  truth,  I 
am  so  much  in  love  with  Athens,  that  I  am  desirous  to 
bequeath  to  it  some  monument  of  my  affection.  I  am 
adverse  to  inscribe  my  own  name  upon  the  statues  of 
others;  but  in  this  I  will  be  directed  by  you.  Let  me 
know  the  precise  day  on  which  the  Roman  mysteries  are 
to  be  celebrated,  and  how  you  spent  the  winter.  Fare- 
wel,  written  on  the  TGoth  day  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

XXXVI.— TO  ATTIGUS,   on  his  wav   to  ROME.    (Att. 

VI.  4.) 

On  the  5th  of  June  T  arrived  at  Tarsus,  where  I  was 
greatly  embarrassed;  Syria  threatened  with  war  I  Cili- 
cia  overrun  with  robbers!  my  government  almost  ex- 
pired, and  therefore  the  measures  of  my  administration 
the  more  difficult  to  be  enforced!  but,  above  all.  I  felt 
the  difficulty  of  substituting  a  proper  deputy  according 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate.  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
Cjielius,  and  my  questor  ISfescinius  was  the  most  unfit 
man  in  the  world  for  such  a  charge.  The  most  proper 
measure  I  could  ])ursue,  was  the  leaving  my  brother  in 
command,  and  yet  with  what  uusurniountable  difficulties 
is  that  measure  attended,  my  di^parture,  a  threatening 
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war,  and  a  mutinous  armv,  and  numerous  other  vexa- 
tions. Wretched  situation!  But  these  things  I  will 
abandon  to  chance,  since  I  have  no  time  for  deliberation. 

I  expect  you  are  now  got  safe  to  Rome,  and  if  you 
are,  I  hope  you  will  continue  your  goodness  in  looking 
after  all  my  concerns,  especially  my  daughter.  When 
you  were  in  ( Ireece,  1  wrote  to  my  wife  my  'sentiments  re- 
specting her  nuptials.  In  the  next  place,  I  beg  you  lo 
have  some  regard  to  the  public  honours  that  ought  to  be 
decreed  to  me;  for  I  am  afraid  my  letters  have  been  but 
slightly  adverted  to  in  the  Senate,  because  of  your  ab- 
sence from  Rome. 

I  shall  but  enigmatically  hint  the  last  thing  I  have  to 
recommend  to  you.  Your  sagacity  will  enable  you  to 
understand  me.  My  wife's  freedman.  you  know  whom  I 
mean,  from  some  incautious  expressions  he  let  fall, 
seems  to  have  frustrated  the  advantages  we  hoped  to 
have  gained  from  the  sale  of  Milo's  goods.  I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  understand  me;  reHect  upon  it.  and  do  not 
communicate  it  to  any  other.  You  shall  hereafter  more 
full  decypher  the  sequel,  I  dare  not  at  present  to  be 
so  particular  as  I  could  be.  Do  not  you,  however,  fail 
to  write  me  as  soon  as  possible,  that  your  letters  may 
meet  me,  I  write  this  in  the  midst  of  my  army  in  a  rapid 
march.  My  compliments  to  Pilia,  and  your  charming 
daughter  Ciecilia. 

XXXVIL— TO  ATTICrS.  in  ROME.    (Att.  VI.  5.1 

I  am  very  glad  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Rome,  if  indeed 
you  be  there,  before  this  comes  to  your  hand.  For  while 
you  were  in  Epirus,  you  seemed  to  me,  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance  than  if  you  had  been  at  Rome;  because  I  was 
kept  more  ignorant  of  what  was  doing  both  in  my  own 
affairs,  and  those  of  the  public.  I  hope  indeed  that  be- 
fore this  reaches  you.  I  shall  be  a  good  way  on  my  road 
to  Rome:  but,  notwithstanding  that,  send  me  frequent 
and  full  accounts  of  all  my  affairs,  especially  of  what  I 
wrote  to  you  before,  namely,  that  I  have  for  some  time 
suspected,  from  the  confused  inconsistent  talk  of  my 
wife's  freedman,  in  several  companies,  that  he  has  disap- 
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pointed  our  calculations  respecting-  Milo's  elfects.  Do 
you  search  into  that  with  your  usual  sagacity,  and  the 
more  for  the  following  reason.  According  to  the  account 
\\  Irich  he  gave  Camillus  in  the  city,  on  the  seven  hills, 
he  owed  me  seventy-two  mina^.  twenty-four  of  the  goods 
of  Milo,  and  forty-eight  of  those  from  Chersonesus;  and 
though  he  has  drawn  upon  the  estate  in  two  different 
payments,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  minie,  yet  he  has 
not  paid  a  farthing  of  my  debt,  though  the  whole  of  it 
has  been  now  due  since  the  1st  of  February:  as  to  his 
f reednian,  of  the  same  name  with  Conon's  father,  he  gives 
himself  no  trouble  about  the  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  I  beg  that  all  this  j^riucipal  may  be  recovered, 
and  that  you  likewise  will  take  care  of  the  interest  from 
the  day  it  becomes  due.  While  I  suffered  him  to  be  here, 
I  was  greatly  upon  my  guard,  for  he  came  to  sound  me 
with  the  expec-tation  of  succeeding.  But  being  disap- 
pointed, he  abruptly  departed  saying,  "  I  am  going.  It 
would  be  mean  to  stay  longer  here."  He  then  upbraided 
me  with  reclaiming  what  he  compelled  me  to  accept. 

Let  us  now  see  what  measures  we  ought  to  take  in 
other  matters.  Though  according  to  my  calculation, 
the  year  of  my  government  is  expirrd  all  but  thirty-three 
days;  yet  the  troublesome  business  of  it  grows  upon 
my  hands.  For  while  Syria  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
a  war,  and  Bibulus,  oppressed  as  he  was,  with  his  own 
grievances,  was  making  the  necessary  preparations  to 
repel  it;  his  deputies,  and  his  other  fi'iends.  reiiuested 
me  by  letters,  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Now,  though 
my  army  was  at  that  tim(^  weak.  I  was  indeed  ])retty 
strong  in  auxiliaries,  though  the  tlower  of  them  were 
drawn  from  Oalatia,  Pisidia  and  Lycia;  yet  I  thought 
it  my  duty  while  I  continued  governor  of  this  province, 
to  march  my  army,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  enemy. 

But  what  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  was,  that 
Bibulus  did  not  trouble  me,  but  rather  chose  to  write 
to  me  on  othf^r  subjects,  and  thus  the  day  of  my  de])ar- 
ture  insensibly  steals  upon  me.  When  it  comes,  I  have 
another  dirticulty  to  discuss.  WJioni  shall  I  leave  as  my 
deputy?  for  I  hear  nolliing  ((MtMin  as  yet  of  the  arrival 
of  the  questor  Ctelius.     T    thoiiglit    to    have  made  this 
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letter  longer,  but  I  am  destitute  of  matter  to  fill  it  up, 
and  I  am  too  busy  to  indulge  in  humour.  Farewel  then, 
and  make  my  compliments  to  your  little  Athenian  and 
my  dear  Pilia. 

XXXVIII.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.     (Att.  ^  T.  8.) 

When  1  had  proposed  to  write  to  you,  and  had  my 
pen  in  hand  for  that  purpose,  Battonius  came  directly 
from  his  ship  to  my  house  at  Ephesus,  and  gaye  me 
your  letter  on  the  last  of  September.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  agreeableness  of  your  yoyage,  of  your 
fortunate  rencounter  with  Pilia,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
with  her  discourse  of  my  charming  Tullia's  marriage. 
As  to  Battonius,  his  accounts  concerning  Caesar  were 
alarming  ana  dreadful;  he  said  more  in  company  with 
Lepta;  but  his  representation,  as  being  horrible,  is,  I 
hope,  exaggerated.  He  said  that  Ciesar  refused,  by  an}-^ 
means,  to  disband  his  army;  that  he  was  backed  by  the 
praetors  elect,  by  Cassius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and 
by  the  consul  Lentulus,  and  that  Pompey  had  thoughts 
of  leaying  Rome.  But,  my  friend,  are  you  not  sensibly 
concerned  for  the  disappointment  of  the  man,  who  used 
to  prefer  himself,  to  the  uncle  of  your  sister's  son? — By 
what  men  has  he  been  baffled  I 

But  as  to  my  own  concerns,  I  haye  been  long  de- 
tained by  the  Etesian  winds;  and  the  fiat-bottomed 
Rhodian  boats,  haye  retarded  me  at  least  twenty  days. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  as  I  was  going  on  board  at  Ephesus 
I  gaye  this  letter  to  Lucius  Tarquitius,  who  was  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor  with  me  at  the  same  time,  but  was 
carried  by  a  swifter  yessel,  while  I,  in  a  Rhodian  craft, 
with  other  narrow  yessels,  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
fairer  weather,  and  yet  I  make  as  much  haste  as  is  pos- 
sible with  such  conyeyances.  I  feel  obliged  for  your 
attention  to  the  small  debt  due  to  me  at  Puzzoli. 

Adyert  now  to  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Let  me  know 
what  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  right  I  haye  to  a 
triumph,  which  I  am  importuned  by  my  friends  to  de- 
mand. For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  rather  indifferent 
about  it,  did  not  Bibulus  claim  that  honor,  though  he 
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lived  in  Syria,  as  if  lie  were  a  stranger  in  that  country, 
and  kept  as  close  at  home,  as  he  did  when  he  was  consul. 
If  he  seek  a  triumph,  surely  I  might  with  propriety  urge 
my  claim;  and  now  my  silence  would  be  dishonourable. 
Kut  weigh  the  whole  matter,  that,  when  we  meet,  we 
may  be  able  to  come  to  some  resolution.  I  need  say  no 
more,  since  I  myself  am  making  all  the  haste  I  can  to 
se^  you,  and  even  the  bearer  of  this  cannot  be  long,  if 
at  all,  with  you  before  me.  My  son  sends  3'ou  many 
compliments,  and  both  of  us  desire  to  be  remembered  to 
3'our  wife  and  daughter. 

XXXIX.— TO  ATTICUS.   in    ROME.     (Att.   VI.  0.) 

Just  as  I  landed  at  Piripeus  on  the  (Jth  of  October, 
your  letter  was  put  into  my  hand  by  my  slave  Acastus. 
As  I  had  been  long  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  no  more  than  a  note  sealed  up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  but  when  I  opened  it,  I  was  more  surprised 
to  find  ^'our  elegant,  distinct  writing,  changed  into  a 
blotted  confused  scrawl.  Your  brief  account  intimated 
to  me  that  you  had  come:  to  Rome  with  a  fever  upon 
you  the  19th  of  September.  I  was,  as  well  I  might,  dread- 
fully alarmed;  I  instantly  inquired  of  Acastus,  who  told 
me,  that  both  he  and  you  thought  you  in  no  danger,  and 
that  he  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  your  domestics. 
This  seemed  to  accord  with  what  you  write  in  the  close 
of  your  letter,  that  your  fever  had  not  then  quite  Isft 
you.  But  how  endearing,  how  wonderful  was  it  to  me 
that  notwithstanding  your  indisitosition,  you  wrote  to 
me  with  your  own  hand!  I>ut  no  more  of  this;  for  by 
what  I  gathered  from  Acastus,  I  am  in  hopes,  nay  I  am 
persuaded,  considering  your  caution  and  temperance, 
that  3'ou  are  now  fully  recovered. 

T  am  glad  you  received  the  letter  I  sent  you  by 
Turannius.  Keep  a  close  eye,  as  you  love  me,  upon  that 
fellow,  whose  name  well  exjjresses  his  qualities.  Take 
care  he  does  not  touch  the  efiVcts  betpieatlied  to  me, 
however  little  their  value,  by  Pru'cius,  whose  death  gives 
me  great  concern,  because  I  much  esteemed  him  when 
living.     You  may  tell  him  I  shall  liave  occasion  for  the 
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monej  to  defray  the  expense  of  my  triumph,  and  that 
you  kuow  1  will  follow  your  advice  in  neither  being  too 
vain  iu  courting,  nor  too  indolent  in  rejecting,  that 
honor.  I  understand  by  your  letters,  that  Turannius  ac- 
quainted you  1  had  delivered  up  my  province  to  my 
brother.  Have  I  then  been  so  blind  to  the  caution  ex- 
pressed in  your  letters?  You  write  that  you  hesitated. 
What  could  give  you  a  moment's  hesitation,  had  there 
betn  any  reason  for  resigning  the  government  to  my 
brother,  and  such  a  brother  too — Your  hesitation,  there- 
fore. I  regarded  as  a  disappointment.  You  hint  con- 
cerning the  younger  Cicero,  that  1  should  by  no  means 
leave  him  behind  me,  which  is  the  very  thougiit  that 
came  into  my  own  mind.  In  every  thing  else  we  agree 
in  our  sentiments,  as  exactly  as  if  we  had  previously 
concerted  them.  I  had  no  other  course  to  pursue,  and 
your  doubts  soon  put  an  end  to  mine,  because  yours  were 
of  much  longer  continuance.  But  I  suppose  you  liave 
received   a  more  particular  letter  upon  this  subject. 

To-morrow  I  will  send  couriers  to  you,  who  I  think 
will  reach  you  before  our  friend  Saufeius  can,  whom 
I  have  charged  with  a  letter,  only  because  I  thought  it 
did  not  look  well  for  him  not  to  carry  one  from  me, 
when  he  was  to  see  jou.  Write  me,  as  you  promise, 
concerning  my  beloved  daughter,  I  mean  concerning  her 
husband;  concerning  the  government,  which  I  perceive 
to  be  in  great  danger;  concerning  the  censors,  i)articu- 
larly  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  report  of  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  about  statues  and  pictures.  I  write  this 
letter  on  the  loth  of  October,  on  which  day  you  tell  nu- 
that  Csesar  is  to  enter  IMacentia,  at  the  head  of  four 
legions.  If  so,  what  will  become  of  us?  I  now  think 
myself  safe  In  being  lodged  in  the  citadel  of  Athens. 

XL.— CICERO  AND  HIS  SON  TO  TRIO,  on  his  wav  to 
ROME.     (Fam.  XVI.  9.) 

I  left  you,  as  you  know,  November  2.  I  arrived  at 
Leucas  November  6,  and  the  next  day  at  Actium. 
There  I  was  delayed  until  November  8  on  account  of 
the  bad  weather.      Thence    we    had    a    fine  passage  to 
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Oorcypa,  November  9.  November  17  I  Vvtnt  120  stadia 
into  the  harbour  of  the  Coreyreans  at  (.'asssiope;  there 
I  was  detained  by  the  winds  until  November  23.  Meaii- 
while  many  who  had  embarked  in  their  impatience 
suffered  shipwreck.  After  supper  on  that  day  we  set 
sail;  thence  with  a  j^cntle  south  wind,  uneer  a  calm 
sky,  after  a  sail  of  the  ni^ht  and  the  next  day,  we  ar- 
rived safely  in  Italy  at  Uydrus,  and  witli  the  same  wind 
the  next  day,  November  25,  at  the  fourth  hour  w'e  came 
to  Brundisium.  At  the  same  time  Terentia,  who  thinks 
so  much  of  you,  came  into  the  town.  November  27, 
the  slave  of  Cna^us  Plancius  gave  mc^  at  lirundisium 
the  letter  which  I  had  been  looking  for  from  you  for 
some  time,  written  November  15.  The  letter  relieved  my 
anxiety  greatly;  I  wish  it  had  removed  it  altogether. 
But  yet  the  physician  Asclapo  assures  me  that  you  will 
soon  be  well.  Now,  why  should  I  urge  you  to  observe 
all  care  to  regain  your  health?  I  know  your  prudence, 
moderation,  and  love  toward  me;  I  knowi  you  will  do 
evwything  to  be  with  me  as  soon  as  possible;  yet  I 
hope  that  you  v/ill  not  be  rash.  I  wish  you  had  excused 
3'O'urself  from  going  to  Lyso's  concert,  so  as  to  have 
avoided  the  twenty-eighth  day;  but  since  you  preferred 
to  consider  your  ])oliteness  rather  than  your  health, 
tajke  care  for  the  future.  I  have  written  to  Ourius  to 
see  that  the  physician  has  his  due  and  to  give  you 
whatever  you  need;  telling  him  that  I  will  take  care  for 
any  onei  he  commissions.  I  left  for  you  at  Brundisium 
a  horse  and  a  mule.  I  fear  that  there  may  be  great  dis- 
turbance after  January  ].  I  shall  act  calmly.  It  re- 
mains for  me  to  ask  and  beg  you  not  to  set  sail  rashly 
— sailors  are  accustomed  to  hasten  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  business — be  cautious,  dear  Tiro,  a  sea  of  great 
extent  which  is  dittlcult  to  cross  lies  before  you — if  you 
can,  come  with  Mescinius — he  is  used  to  sailing  care- 
fully— if  not,  with  some  distinguished  man  by  whose  au- 
thority the  shipowner  may  be  moved.  In  this  matter, 
if  you  will  api)ly  all  care  and  bring  youself  safe  to  me, 
T  shall  be  satisfied  with  you.  Again  and  again,  dear  Tiro, 
farewell.  I  have  most  carefully  wiitten  about  you  to 
the  j)hysician,  and  Curius  and  Lyso. 
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XLI.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.     (Att.  VII.  17.) 

Your  letter  was  to  me  both  kind  and  gratifying.  I 
thougbf  of  sending  the  boys  into  Clreece  at  that  time, 
when  I  perceived  arrangements  were  mailing  for  aban- 
doning Italy.  As  to  myself  I  should  have  gone  to  Spain, 
though  that  would  not  have  been  so  convenient  for  rhe 
young  men  as  for  me.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  both  you 
and  Peduceus  may  now  remain  at  Rome  without  moles- 
tation. For  Ciesar  has  no  reason  to  suspect  you  to  be 
attached  to  the  interests  of  our  friend  Pompey,  who  has 
left  the  cityjn  a  more  defenceless  state  than  was  ever 
done  by  any  other  general.  I  cannot  help  still  being 
sarcastic.  Now  you  doubtless  know  the  answer  which 
Pompey  sent  to  Ciiesar  by  Lucius  Ciesar,  and  the  letter 
he  sent  him  by  the  same  hand,  for  they  were  written 
and  delivered  with  a  view  of  making  them  public.  1 
have  blamed  Pompey  in  my  own  mind,  as  he  himself  has 
a  very  perspicuous  style,  for  employing  our  friend,  Sex- 
tius,  in  drawing  up  a  writing  of  so  great  importance, 
especially  as  it  is  to  be  made  public;  nor,  to  say  the 
truth,  did  I  ever  see  anything  more  in  the  style  of  Sex- 
tius.  But  from  Pompey's  letter  it  is  plain,  that  Ciesar 
has  been  denied  nothing,  that  he  has  obtained  all,  and 
more  than  he  demanded;  and,  as  he  has  obtained  his  de- 
mands, impudent  as  they  are,  he  would  be  the  worst  of 
madmen  should  he  break  off  the  accommodation.  For 
what  right  had  he  or  you,  or  any  man  to  say  I  will  do 
so  and  so,  if  Pompey-  will  go  to  Spain,  and  if  he  will 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Ital}?  Yet  even  this  has  been 
complied  with,  though  I  own  the  compliance  does  not 
come  with  so  good  a,  grace,  after  the  government  has 
been  attacked,  and  hostilities  commenced,  as  it  would 
have  done  before,  when  he  demanded  the  dispensation 
with  his  absence,  while  he  stood  for  the  consulate. 
After  all,  I  am  apprehensive,  that  even  those  terms  will 
not  satisfy  him.  It  was  no  good  symptom  that  he  con- 
tinued his  operations  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty, 
which  he  committed  to  Lucius  CiPsar,  and  before  he 
had  any  ansiwer.  At  present,  he  is  said  to  proceed  mor(» 
\iolently  than  ever. 
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Trebatius  indeed  writes  me,  that,  on  tlie  22nd  of 
Jajiuary,  Ciesar  charged  him  to  let  me  know  by  a.  letter, 
that  he  would  take  it  as  the  highest  favour  if  I  would 
return  to  Rome,  for  such  is  the  substance  of  his  letter, 
which  is  very  long;  I  understood,  by  what  I  could  learn 
of  every  day's  proceedings,  that,  from  the  moment  Ctesar 
heard  of  our  depai'ture  from  Rome,  be  began  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  induce  the  men  of  consular  rank  to  return. 
I  have  there  no  doubt  of  his  having  written  to  Piso  and 
to  Servius.  I  am  suri)rised  at  one  thing,  that  he  has 
neither  written  to  me  himself,  nor  employed  Dolabella 
or  CiBlius  to  treat  with  me.  I  am  however  far  from  dis- 
regarding the  letter  of  Trebatius,  who  1  know  to  have  a 
sincere  regard  for  me;  for  I  returned  him  an  answer  (as 
I  had  no  mind  to  write  to  Ctiesar,  without  his  first  writing 
to  me)  showing  him  that  what  he  requested  was  next  to 
impracticable  at  this  juncture,  but  that  I  lived  on  my 
own  farms,  and  concerned  myself  neither  with  public 
levies  nor  public  business.  The  truth  is,  I  intend 
to  continue  in  this  situation,  till  all  hopes  of  peace  are 
over.  Rut  should  the  war  continue,  I  will  begin  by  con- 
veying our  boys  to  Greece,  and  then  I  will  act  with  a 
spirit  suitable  to  my  duty  and  dignity;  for  I  hear  that 
all  Italy  will  soon  be  involved  in  the  flames  of  war.  Such 
calamities  are  brought  upon  us  partly  by  profligate,  and 
partly  by  envious,  citizens.  Rut  we  shall  know  what 
tiirn  aft'airs  will  take  in  a  few  days,  Avhen  we  receive 
Caesar's  reply  to  our  answer.  If  the  issue  should  be  war, 
I  will  w'rite  you  more  fully,  and  if  a  cessation  of  arms, 
I  hope  to  see  you  in  person. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  I  write  this  letter  from  For- 
mia%  haAing  come  hither  from  Capua  to'  meet  the  ladies. 
It  is  true,  that  upon  the  strength  of  your  information, 
I  had  written  them  not  to  leave  Rome:  Rut  I  understand 
that  the  pannic  is  increased  in  the  city.  On  the  5th  in- 
stant I  am  to  be  at  Capua,  by  order  of  the  consuls.  What- 
ever news  Pompej^  shall  bring  us,  I  will  instantly  im- 
part it  to  you  by  letter.  Meanwhile,  I  am  impatient  to 
know  your  sentiments  upon  all  these  matters. 
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XLIL— TO  ATTICrS.  in  ROME.     (Att.  VII.  20.) 

The  occasion  requires  but  a  few  words.  I  despair  of 
peace.  We  are  unprovided  for  war.  You  cannot  imagine 
two  more  despicable  creatures  than  our  consuls.  After 
comino:.  as  I  was  ordered,  to  Capua,  through  a  deluge  of 
rain  upon  the  4th  instant,  in  hopes  of  hearing:  and  wit- 
nessing- our  preparations,  they  were  not  come  here;  and 
when  they  do  come,  they  will  come  unprovided  and  un- 
prepared. As  to  Pompey.  he  is  said  to  be  at  Luceria,  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  cohorts  of  Atticus's  le- 
gions, who  are  thought  to  be  wavering.  We  are  told,  that 
Ciesar  proceeds  in  a  very  ra])id  manner,  and  that  he  is 
advancing  apace,  not  with  an  intention  to  fight,  (for  he 
has  no  body  to  fight  with)  but  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  determined  (nor  will  I  consult  even 
you  upon  that  matter)  even  to  die  with  Pompey  in  Italy. 
But  should  he  leave  it,  what  am  I  to  do?  The  approach- 
ing winter,  the  incumbrance  of  my  lictors,  the  indolence 
and  oversight  of  our  generals,  are  so  many  arguments 
for  my  staying  behind,  ily  motives,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  flying,  are,  my  friendship  for  Pompey,  the  cause  of 
my  country,  and  the  shame  of  following  a  tryant,  who 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  conclude  whether  he  will  propose 
Phalaris  or  Pisistratus  as  the  model  of  his  conduct.  I 
beg  you  to  extricate  me  by  your  advice  out  of  this  laby- 
rinth. I  know,  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  yourself: 
but  still  give  me  what  counsel  you  c^n.  If  to-day  I  hear 
any  thing  new,  you  shall  know  it,  for  the  consuls  will 
surely  be  here  by  the  fifth,  it  being  a  day  of  their  own 
appointment.  You  will  write  me  an  answer  to  this  when 
it  is  convenient.  I  have  left  the  ladies  and  the  young 
gentlemen  at  Formite. 

XLni— TO   ATTICI'S,   in   ROME.     (Att.   Vm.  4.) 

Dionysius,  your  friend  rather  than  mine,  about  whom, 
after  sufficient  discovery  of  his  character,  I  yet  relied 
on  your  judgment  more  than  on  my  own.  paying  no  re- 
gard even  to  the  testimony  which  you  had  often  given 
me  on  his  behalf,  has  shown  himself  aiTogant  in  view 
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of  what  he  expected  would  be  my  circumstances;  these, 
however,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  human  management, 
I  will  control  and  direct  rationally.  What  honor,  what 
attention,  what  commendation  to  others  ot  this  despi- 
cable man  has  he  ever  been  at  a  loss  for  from  me?  How 
I  preferred  that  my  judgment  should  be  censured  by 
my  brother  Quintus  and  publicly  by  all,  rather  than 
that  he  should  not  be  praised,  and  that  our  two  Ciceros 
shouldl  be  taught  in  part  by  my  labor  rather  than  for 
me  to  seek  another  master  for  them.  What  letters, 
immortal  gods,  I  did  writel  How  full  of  honor,  of 
love!  You  would  say  that  I  were  summoning  Diciear- 
chus  or  Aristoxenus,  and  not  a  man  most  loquacious  and 
least:  fitted  to  teach.  "  But  he  has  a  good  memory." 
He  shall  say  I  have  a  better.  He  answered  my  letters 
in  a  way  that  I  never  used  to  any  one  whose  cause  I 
was  refusing  to  undertake;  for  always  I  said,  "If  I  can, 
unless  I  shall  hinder  the  cause  already  undertaken." 
Never  did  I  refuse  any  accused  man,  how^ever  humble, 
guilty,  or  unfriendly,  in  such  a  positive  way  as  this 
man  who  flatly  refused  me.  I  never  knew  an^>i:hing 
more  ungrateful,  a  quality  in  which  there  is  no  lack  of 
wickedness.  But  too  much  of  this.  I  have  made  ready 
a  ship;  I  yet  await  a  letter  from  you,  that  I  may  know 
what  they  reply  to  my  inquiry  for  advice.  You  know 
that  at  Sulmo  Caius  Atrius  l^elignus  threw  open  the 
gates  to  Antony,  though  there  were  five  cohorts,  and 
Quintus  Lucretius  fled  and  Cnff'us  went  to  Brundisium, 
deserted.     The  affair  is  over. 

XLIV.— TO  ATTICUS,  in  ROME.     (Att.  VIH.  5.) 

After  I  despatched  a  letter  to  you  before  light  Janu- 
ary 25,  at  evening  on  that  same  day  came  Dionysius 
himself,  urged  by  your  authority,  as  I  think;  for  what 
else  can  I  think?  Although  he  usually  is  sorry  when 
he  has  done  anything  in  a  ])assion.  Never  was  he  luore 
frantic  than  in  this  affair;  for  what  T  did  not  write  you, 
T  heard  afterwards  he  went  three  miles,  "  angrily  toss- 
ing many  things  into  the  air  with  his  horns,"  I  say  he 
said  many  evil  things,  which   luay   reflect  on   his  own 
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head,  as  they  say.  But  what  clemency  was  mine!  I 
tied  into  a  package  with  your  letter  a  strongly  expressed 
one  from  me;  this  I  wish  returned  to  me,  and  for  nothr 
ing  else  I  sent  Pollices,  my  lackey,  to  Rome.  Moreover, 
on  this  account  I  have  written  you.  that  if  by  chance  it 
should  be  delivered  to  you,  you  may  take  care  to  send 
it  back  to  me,  that  it  may  not  get  into  his  hands.  If 
there  were  any  news,  I  should  have  written.  I  am 
anxious  in  mind  on  account  of  the  movement  at  Cor- 
fmium  on  which  depends  the  decision  about  the  state's 
safety.  I  wish  you  would  take  care  that  the  package 
which  is  addressed  to  Manius  Curius  be  delivered  to 
him,  and  recommend  Tiro  to  Curius,  that  he  may  pay 
for  him  as  I  requested  whatever  expenses  he  has. 

XLV.— TO  ATTICU!^,  in  ROME.   (Att.  IX.  2.) 

Though  I  looked  for  a  long  letter  from  you,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  day  of  your 
confinement,  yet  I  write  this  in  answer  to  the  short  line 
which  you  wrote  me  the  5th,  some  time  before  your  fit. 
You  tell  me  you  are  very  well  pleased  at  my  remaining 
in  Italy,  and  you  continue  still  in  your  former  senti- 
ments. Now  I  understood,  from  your  former  letters, 
that  you  were  positive  as  to  my  sailing,  if  Pompey  should 
carry  any  considerable  force  out  of  Italy,  and  if  the  con- 
suls should  attend  him.  Can  this  be  owing  to  your  for- 
getfulness,  to  my  misunderstanding,  or  to  a  change  in 
your  opinion?  But  I  shall  either  know  your  real  mean- 
ing, by  the  letter  which  I  expect  from  you,  or  learn  it 
by  a  subsequent  one. 

We  have  yet  no  news  from  Brundusium.  How  diffi- 
cult, how  desperate,  is  my  situation?  How  very  minute 
you  are  in  laying  its  particulars  before  me;  but  how 
vague  in  explaining  jour  sentiments  as  to  the  conduct  I 
ought  to  follo\A  ?  You  comphment  me  upon  my  not  go- 
ing along  with  Pompey,  and  yet  you  hold  forth  the  dis- 
grace of  being  present  in  the  Senate,  where  I  could  not, 
with  decency,  approve  of  any  measures  which  shall  be 
proposed  against  him.  Then  surely  I  must  throw  myself 
into  the  opposition.     May  heaven,  say  you.  guide  you. 
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T\'hat  tlien  can  be  done  if  the  one  measure  is  attended 
with  guilt,  and  the  other  with  punishment.  You  will 
obtain,  say  you,  from  Ciesar,  a  liberty  to  be  absent,  and 
to  live  at  your  ease,  ilust  I  then  ])etition  him  for  such 
a  liberty?"  How  wretched!  What  if  I  sliould  not  obtain 
it.— 

You  will  tell  me  likewise,  that  I  shall  thereby  pre- 
serve my  claims  to  a  ti'iumph.  But.  what  if  Ctesar 
should  press  me  to  accept  of  it.  Shall  I  accept  of  it? 
That  would  be  disgraceful.  Shall  I  refuse  it?  He  will 
then  think  that  I  have  an  aversion  for  all  he  does,  more 
than  he  formerly  did  in  the  case  of  the  twenty  com- 
missioners. In  exculpating  himself,  he  usually  throws 
on  me  all  the  errors  of  those  times,  and  tells  me,  that  I 
bad  such  an  aversion  to  him.  tliat  I  would  not  even 
nccept  of  a  i)lace  of  honour  under  him.  Hut  how  much 
more  will  he  now  be  exasperated  as  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  is  more  glorious,  and  he  himself  more  powerful. 
You  tell  me,  that  you  make  no  doubt  that  I  am  out 
of  all  favour,  with  Ponipey,  at  this  time.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  that,  at  least,  if  we  consider  circumstances. 
After  he  had  lost  Coi-finium,  he  imparted  to  me  his  reso- 
lution; and  will  he  blame  me,  for  not  coming  to  Brun- 
disium,  though  Caesar  lay  betsveen  me  and  that  town?  In 
the  next  place,  he  is  conscious  that  it  very  ill  becomes 
him  who  is  so  much  in  the  wrong  to  re])roach  others,  and 
he  knows  that  I  saw  farther,  than  he  did,  into  the  weak 
state  of  the  municipal  towns  and  the  newly  raised  ann- 
ies;  that  I  was  right  on  the  advice  I  gave  on  the  sub- 
jects of  accommodation,  the  city,  the  public  money,  and 
gaining  the  possession  of  IMcenum.  lint  if,  when  I  am 
at  liberty,  I  should  not  attend  him.  then  is  his  time  for 
being  my  enemy.  That.  h(>we\-ei-.  would  give  me  no  ]>ain 
on  account  of  what  I  might  sufTei*.  For  what  evil  is  it  in 
his  y)ower  to  do  me? 

He  can  have  no  slavish  fear  of  man,  who  stands  not 
in  fear  of  death. 

But  the  charge  of  ingratitude  fills  me  with  horror.  I 
therefore  hope  that,  as  you  winte,  he  will  gladly  receive 
me,  whenever  I  shall  detei-mine  to  join  him. 

You  tell  me,  that  you  would  be  moi-e  cautious  in  giv- 
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ing  me  advice,  if  Ciesar  should  proceed  with  moderation. 
But  how  can  he  proceed  otherwise  than  in  a  desperate 
manner?  Tliinlc  upon  his  life,  his  maainers,  his  past 
conduct,  his  present  proceedings,  his  associates,  and 
how  he  will  be  exasperated  by  the  power,  and  even  b.v 
the  inflexibilitj,  of  our  patnots. 

Scarcely  had  I  read  ^-our  letter,  when  Posthuuius 
Curtius  came  to  me,  in  great  haste,  on  his  way  to  Caesar, 
with  nothing  on  his  tongue,  but  the  victories  of  Ca>sar 
by  land  and  sea. — Caesar  has  conquered  Spain,  he  pos- 
sesses Asia,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Sardania,  and  now  he  is 
pursuing  his  enemies  into  Greece. — If  this  is  true,  and 
should  I  follow  Pompey,  it  would  not  be  to  assist  him 
in  fighting,  but  in  flying.  And  indeed  I  cannot  bear  the 
talk  of  those — what  shall  I  call  them? — For  surely  they 
are  not  patriots,  as  they  affect  to  be  called.  And  yet  1 
cannot  help  being  curious  to  know  what  they  say,  and  I 
beg  you,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  learn  what  it  is, 
and  to  inform  me  of  it.  As  yet,  I  am  an  absolute 
stranger  to  what  has  happened  at  Brundusium.  I  shall 
be  determined  by  that  event,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
time.     But  I  will  do  nothing  without  consulting  you. 

XLVI.— TO  ATTICT^S,  in  ROME.     (Att.  X.  17.) 

Ho'rtensius  paid  me  a  visit  on  the  14th,  after  my  last 
letter  was  written;  I  wish  that  he  had  acted  on  other 
occasions  as  he  does  at  this  time.  How  strong  were  his 
assurances  that  he  would  serve  me,  and  I  design  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  Serapio  afterT\ards  came  with  your 
letter,  and  before  I  opened  it,  I  told  him  what  was  true, 
that  you  had  written  to  me  concerning  him.  After  read- 
ing your  letter,  I  entertained  him  greatly  to  his  satis- 
faction, and  indeed  I  approve  of  the  man,  "for  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  both  learned  and  virtuous.  I  have  even 
some  thought  of  using  his  ship,  and  to  engage  him  as  a 
fellow-passenger.  The  disorder  in  my  eyes  recurs  very 
often,  and  though  it  is  not  excessively  painful,  yet  it 
prevents  me  from  writing  with  my  own  hand.  I  am 
extremely  glad  that  you  are  quite  recovered  from  your 
old  complaint,  and  that  you  have  no  fresh  .symptoms  of 
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it.  I  wish  I  had  Ocella  here,  for  the  measures  I  propose, 
appear  to  be  pretty  practicable.  We  are  retarded  by  the 
Equinoctial  winds,  which,  at  present,  are  very  boister- 
ous. When  the  mild  seaisou  returns,  my  wish  is,  that 
Hortensius  may  remain  in  his  favourable  disposition 
with  regard  to  me;  for  as  to  his  behaviour  hitherto,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  like  that  of  a  gentleman. 

As  to  the  passport,  you  appear  amazed,  as  if  I  had 
accused  you  of  some  gross  crime.  You  tell  me,  that 
you  cannot  conceive  how  such  a  thing  could  come  into 
my  mind.  With  regard  to  myself,  as  you  had  written 
me  that  vou  intended  to  go  abroad,  and  as  you  had  taken 
I  out  a  passport  for  your  retinue,  I  thought  you  might  have 
taken  out  one  for  yourself,  having  heard  that  no  body 
could  leave  Italy  without  a  passport.  You  have  notw 
the  ground  of  my  opinion;  and  yet  I  wish  to  know  what 
you  intend  to  do,  and  above  all  things,  write  me  if  there 
is  any  thing  new.    Dated  the  16th  of  May. 

XLVIL— TO  ATTIC  US,  in  ROME.     (Att.  X.  18.) 

My  daughter  was  brought  to  bed  in  her  seventh 
mouth,  on  the  lOtli  of  May,  of  a  boy,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  she  is  in  the  way  of  re- 
covery, but  the  child  is  very  weakly.  The  dead  calms 
that  have  happened,  have  detained  and  hindered  me 
more  than  the  guards,  who  watch  me,  have  done.  All 
the  promises  Hortensius  made  me,  are  come  to  noth- 
ing. I  therefore  look  on  him  as  a  very  unprincipled 
man.  His  freedman,  Salvius.  has  biased  him.  Therefore 
what  I  write  yoa  afterwards,  shall  not  inform  you  of 
what  I  intended  to  do,  but  what  I  have  done;  for  I  seem 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  Goryc;eans. 

I  beg  you,  however,  to  continue  to  write  to  me  what 
news  you  hear  from  Spain,  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
without  expecting  a  letter  from  me  before  I  arrive  at  my 
wished-for  harbour,  unless  1  shall  write  to  you  when  I 
am  on  my  voyage.  But  even  that  shall  be  with  great 
caution.  For  hitherio  all  is  heavy  au<l  dark,  ^ly  first 
movements  have  been  wrcnig,  and  so  must  the  ix^st  be 
of  course.    I  am  now  bound  foi'  Formia',  and  perhaps  the 
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furies  of  ambition,  will  follow  me  tliitlier  likewise.  But 
from  what  passed  between  you  and  Balbus,  I  have  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  retiring  to  Malta.  Are  you  still  in 
doubt  that  C:esar  looks  upon  me  as  one  of  his  enemies? 
I  have  written  to  Balbus  that  your  letter  informed  me  of 
hi^  kindneiss.  and  of  the  suspicion  I  am  under.  I  have 
thanked  him  for  the  former;  do  you  clear  me  with  him 
as  to  the  latter.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  so  wretched 
as  I  am?  I  will  add  no  more,  lest  I  should  give  yon 
pain  likewise;  I  am  myself  tonnented,  that  the  time  is 
come  when  I  can  do  nothing  that  is  either  brave  or 
prudent. 

XLVIII.— TO  ATTICT'S.     (Att.  XI.  ^>.j 

I  received  your  sealed  ]>arcel  from  Anteros,  but  it 
gave  me  no  kind  of  information  as  to  my  domestic  affairs, 
which  renders  me  the  more  sensible  as  the  person  who 
managed  them  is  not  at  Rome,  nor  do  T  know  where  he 
is.  Therefore  all  my  hopes  of  keeping  my  credit,  and 
retrieving  my  private  affairs,  must  rest  on  your  kind- 
ness, which  I  have  so  much  reason  to  be  convinced  of. 
Should  you  continue  to  afford  me  that,  at  this  critical 
season,  which  is  so  full  of  misery  and  distress.  I  can 
bear  with  the  greater  courage  all  those  dangers  which  ^ 
are  in  common  to  me  with  others.  I  therefore  implore 
and  beseech  the  continuance  of  your  friendship.  I  have 
in  Asiatic  coin  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  ser- 
teces.  By  getting  that  money  exchanged  for  the  coin 
current  in  our  country,  you  may  easily  support  my  cre- 
dit. If  I  had  not  confided  in  a  man  whom  you  long  ago 
mistrusted,  that  my  credit  was  unquestionable  when  I 
left  Italy,  I  should  have  taken  some  more  time,  and  not 
ha^e  left  my  affairs  in  such  disorder;  and  the  reason, 
why  I  have  been  so  long  in  writing  to  you  is,  because  I 
have  but  lately  learnt  the  confusion  they  are  in.  I  con- 
jure you  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  take  upon  your- 
self the  whole  weight  of  maintaining  my  credit.  So, 
that  if  the  party  to  which  I  am  joined  should  be  succei^s- 
ful,  I  may  be  restored  with  them  to  all  my  honours,  and 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  own,  that  for  that  enjoy- 
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ment  I  am  obliged  to  your  friendslii]). 

XLIX.— TO  P^TUS.     (Fain.  IX.  KJ.) 

Your  letter  afforded  nie  a  verv  agreeable  instance 
of  your  fiieudsliip,  in  the  concern  it  expressed  lest  I 
should  be  uneasy  at  the  report  which  had  b(  en  brought 
hither  by  Silius.  I  was  before,  indeed,  -perfectly  sen- 
sible hov.-  much  you  vrere  disturbed  at  t^iis  ciieumstance, 
b}'  3'our  care  in  sending  me  duplicates  of  a  former  letter 
upon  the  same  subject;  and  I  then  returned  such  an  an- 
swer as  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  abate,  at  least, 
if  not  entirely  remove,  this  your  generous  solicitude. 
But  since  I  perceive,  by  your  last  letter,  how  much  this 
affair  still  dwells  upon  your  mind,  let  me  assui'e  you,  my 
dear  Piietus,  that  I  have  employed  every  artifice  (for  we 
must  now,  my  friend,  be  anned  with  cunning  as  well  as 
prudence)  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the  persons 
you  mention;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  my  endeavours  have 
not  proved  in  vain.  I  receive,  indeed,  so  many  marks  of 
respect  and  esteem  from  those  who  are  most  in  Caesar's 
favour,  that  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  they  have  a  true 
regard  for  me.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a.  pretended  affection  is  not  easily  discernible  from 
a  real  one,  unless  in  seasons  of  distress.  For  adversity 
is  to  friendship,  what  fire  is  to  gold,  the  only  infallible 
test  to  discover  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit;  in  all 
other  circumstances,  they  both  bear  the  same  common 
signatures.  I  have  one  strong  reason,  however,  to  per- 
suade me  of  their  sincerity;  as  neither  their  situation 
nor  mine  can  by  any  means  temi)t  the.m  to  dissemble 
with  me.  As  to  that  person  in  whom  all  power  is  now 
centered,  I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  any  thing  to  fear 
from  him;  or  nothing  more,  at  least,  than  what  arises 
from  that  general  precarious  state  in  which  all  things 
must  stand  where  the  fence  of  laws  is  broken  down; 
and,  from  its  being  imy)Ossible  to  pronounce  with  assur- 
ance concerning  any  event  which  depends  wholly  upon 
the  will,  not  to  say  the  caprice,  of  anothei-.  But  this  T 
can  with  confidence,  affirm,  that  I  have  not,  in  any 
single  instance,  given  him  just  occasion  to  take  offence; 
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and,  in  the  article  you  point  out,  I  have  been  particularly 
cautious.  There  was  a  time,  'tis  true,  when  I  thought  it 
well  became  me,  by  whom  Eome  itself  was  free,  to  speak 
my  sentiments  with  freedom;  but  now  that  our  liberties 
are  no  more.  I  deem  it  equally  agreeable  to  my  present 
situation,  not  to  saj"  any  thing  that  maj*  disgust  either 
Caesar  or  his  favourites.  But  were  I  to  supi)ress  every 
rising  raillery,  that  might  pique  those  at  whom  it  is 
directed,  I  must  renounce,  you  know,  all  my  reputation 
as  a  wit.  And,  in  good  earnest,  it  is  a  character  upon 
which  I  do  not  set  so  high  a  value,  as  to  be  unv.illing  to 
resign  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  However,  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  suffering  in  Caesar's  opinion,  by  being  repre- 
sented as  the  author  of  any  sarcasms  to  which  I  have  no 
claim:  for  his  judgment  is  much  too  penetrating  ever  to 
be  deceived  by  any  imposition  of  this  nature.  I  remem- 
ber your  brother  Servius,  whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  learned  critics  that  this  age  has  pro- 
duced, was  so  conversant  in  the  writings  of  our  poets, 
and  had  acquired  such  an  excellent  and  judicious  ear, 
that  he  could  immediately  distinguish  the  numbers  of 
Plautus  from  those  of  any  other  atithor.  Thus  C:T'sar,  I 
am  told,  when  he  made  his  large  collection  of  apoph- 
thegms, constantly  rejected  any  piece  of  wit  that  was 
brought  to  him  as  mine,  if  it  happened  to  be  spurious; 
a  distinction  which  he  is  much  more  able  to  make  at 
present,  as  his  particular  friends  pass  almost  every  day 
of  their  lives  in  my  company.  As  our  conversation  gen- 
erally turns  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  I  frequently 
strike  out  thoughts  which  they  look  upon  as  not  alto- 
gether void,  perhaps,  of  spir-it  or  ingenuity.  Now  these 
little  sallies  of  pleasantry,  together  with  the  general 
occurrences  of  Rome,  are  constantly  transmitted  to 
Caesar,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  express  directions;  so 
that  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  others  as 
coming  from  me.  he  always  disregards  it.  You  see,  then, 
that  the  lines  you  quote  with  so  much  propriety  from  the 
tragedy  of  Oenomaus.  contain  a  caution  altogether 
unnecessary.  For  tell  me,  my  friend,  what  jealousies 
can  I  possibly  create?  Or  who  will  look  with  envy  upon 
a  man  in  my  humble  situation?     But  granting  that  I 
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VTi^re  in  ever  so  euriable  a  state;  yet  let  me  observe,  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers,  who  alone  seem 
to  have  understood  the  true  nature  of  virtue,  that  a  good 
man  is  answerable  for  nothing-  fartlu  r  than  his  own  iu- 
noeeuee.     Now  in  this  respect  I  think  myself  doubly  ir- 
reproachable:  in  the  first  i)lace,  by  having  recommended 
such  public  measures  as  were  for  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth;   and  in  the  next,  that,  tindiug  I  was  not 
sufficienth'  supported  to  render  uiy  counsels  effectual, 
I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  contend  for  them  by  arms 
against  a  superior  strength.     Most  certainly,  therefore, 
I  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  having  failed  in  the  duty 
of  a  good  citizen.    The  only  part  then  that  now  remains 
for  me,  is  to  be  cautious  not  to  expose  myself,  by  any 
indiscreet  v»ord  or  action,  to  the  resentment  of  those  in 
power:   a  part  which  I  hold  likewise  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  character  of  true  wisdom.     As  to  the  rest;    what 
liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words  to  me 
which  I  never  spoke;    what  credit  Capsar  may  give  to 
such  reports;    and  how  far  those  who  court  my  friend- 
ship, are  really  sincere:  these  are  points  for  which  it  is 
by  no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.     My  tran- 
quility arises  therefore  from  the  conscious  integrity  of 
my  counsels  in  the  times  that  are  past,  and  from  the 
moderation    of   my   conduct   in   these   that  are   present. 
Accordingly,  I  api)ly  the  simile  you  quote  from  Accius, 
not  only  to  Envy,  but  to  Fortune:  that  weak  and  incon- 
stant power,  whom  every  wise  and  resolute  miud  should 
resist  with  as  much  firmness  as  a  rock  repels  the  waves, 
(irecian  story  will  abundantly  su])ply  exami)les  of  the 
greatest  men.  both  at  Athens  an<l  Syi-acuse,  who  have, 
in  some  sort,  preserved  thcii-  independency,  amidst  the 
general  servitude  of  their  resju'ctive  communities.     May 
I  not  hoi)e  then  to  be  able  so  to  comport  myself,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  as  neither  to  give  ottence  to  our 
rulers,  on  the  one  lianA,  nor  to  injure  the  dignity  of  my 
character  on  the  other* 

Rut  to  turn  from  the  serious  to  the  jocose  part  of 
your  letter. — The  strain  of  pleasantry  you  break  into, 
immediately  after  having  (| noted  tin-  trag(Mly  of  Oeno- 
maus,  ])uts  me  in  mind  of  the  modern  method  of  intro- 
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duoing  at  the  end  of  those  graver  dramatic  pieces,  the 
humour  of  our  mimes,  instead  of  the  old  Atelhm  farces. 
Why  else  do  jou  talk  of  your  paltry  polypus,  and  your 
mouldy  cheese?  In  pure  good-nature,  it  is  true,  I  fomi 
erly  submitted  to  sit  down  with  30U  to  such  homely  fare. 
but  more  refined  company  has  improved  me  into  a  better 
taste.  For  Hirtius  and  Dolabella,  let  me  tell  30U,  are 
my  preceptors  in  the  science  of  the  table:  as,  in  return, 
the3'  are  m}-  disciples  in  that  of  the  bar.  But  I  suppose 
you  have  already  heard,  at  least  '^^  all  the  town-news  is 
transmitted  to  you,  that  the}'  frequentl}'  disclaim  at  my 
house,  and  that  I  as  often  sup  at  theirs.  You  must  not, 
however,  hope  to  escape  my  intended  vis- It,  by  pleading- 
poverty  in  bar  to  the  admission  of  so  luxurious  a  guest. 
Whilst  you  were  raising  a  fortune,  indeed,  I  bore  with 
your  parsimonious  humour:  but  now  that  you  are  in 
circumstances  to  support  the  loss  of  half  3'our  wealth, 
I  exjject  that  you  receive  me  in  another  manner  than 
you  would  one  of  your  compounding  debtors.  And  though 
your  finances  may  somewhat  suffer  by  my  visit,  re- 
uiember  it  is  better  they  should  be  impaired  by 
treating  a  friend,  than  b^-  lending  to  a  stranger.  I  do 
not  insist,  however,  that  you  spread  your  table  with  so 
unbounded  a  profusion,  as  to  furnish  out  a  splendid 
treat  with  the  remains:  I  am  so  wonderfully  moderate, 
as  to  desire  nothing  more  than  what  is  perfecth'  elegant^ 
and  exquisite  in  its  kind.  I  remember  toi  have  heard 
you  describe  an  entertainment,  which  was  given  by 
Phameas.  Let  yours  be  the  exact  copy  of  his:  only  1 
should  be  glad  not  to  wait  for  it  quite  so  long.  Should 
3^ou  still  persist,  after  all,  to  invite  me,  as  usual,  to  a 
penurious  supper,  dished  out  by  the  sparing  hand  of 
maternal  oeconomy;  even  this,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able 
to  support.  But  I  would  fain  see  that  hero  bold  who 
should  dare  to  set  before  me  the  villainous  trash  you 
mention;  or  even  one  of  your  boasted  polypusses,  with 
an  hue  as  florid  as  verimilioned  Jove.  Take  mj-  word 
for  it,  my  friend,  your  prudence  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
thus  adventurous.  Fame,  no  doubt,  will  have  pro- 
claimed at  your  villa  my  late  conversion  to  luxury,  long 
before  my  arrival:    and  you  will  shiver  at  the  sound  of 
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lier  tremendous  report,  Xor  must  jou  Hatter  yourself 
with  the  hope  of  abating  the  edge  of  my  appetite  by  your 
clojing  sweet-wines  before  supper:  a  silly  custom  which 
1  have  now  entlrel}'  renounced;  btiug  much  wiser 
than  when  I  used  to  damp  my  stomach  with  your  ante- 
pasts  of  olives  and  Leucanian  sausages. — But  not  to 
run  on  any  longer  in  this  jocose  strain;  my  only  seri- 
ous wish  is,  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  you  a  visit.  You 
ma3'  compose  your  countenance,  therefore,  and  return 
to  your  mouldy  cheese  in  full  security:  for  my  being 
your  guest  will  occasion  3'ou,  as  usual,  no  other  expence 
than  that  of  heating  your  baths.  As  for  all  the  rest, 
you  are  to  look  upon  it  as  mere  pleasantry. 

The  trouble  you  have  given  yourself  about  Selicius's 
A  ilia,  is  extremely  obliging:  as  your  description  of  it 
was  excessively  droll.  I  believe,  therefore,  from  the  ac- 
count you  give  me,  I  shall  renounce  all  thoughts  of  mak- 
ing tbat  purchase:  for  though  the  country,  it  seems, 
abounds  in  salt,  the  neighbourhood,  I  find,  is  but  insipid. 
Farewel. 

L.— TO  P.F.TUS.     (Pam.   IX.   IS.) 

Your  very  agreeable  letter  found  me  wholly  disen- 
gaged at  mj'  Tusculau  villa.  I  retired  hither  during  the 
absence  of  my  i>upils,  whom  I  have  sent  to  meet  their 
victorious  fnend,  in  order  to  conciliate  his  good  graces 
in  my  favour. 

As  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  opened  a  school,  it  is  said,  at  Corinth;  in  the 
same  manner,  being  dnven  from  my  dominions  in  the 
forum,  I  have  erected  a  sort  of  academy  in  my  own 
house:  and  I  perceive,  by  your  letter,  that  you  approve 
the  sclume.  I  have  many  reasons  for  apj)roviug  it  too, 
and  jtrincipnlly  as  it  affords  me  what  is  highly  exix'dient 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  a  means  of  establishing  an 
interest  with  those  in  whose  friendshij)  I  may  HikI  a 
]»rotection.  Flow  far  my  intentions  in  this  res])ect  may 
be  answered,  I  know  not:  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have 
hitherto  had  no  reason  to  ])refer  the  different  measures 
which  others  of  the  same  party  with  myself  have  pur- 
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sued;  unless,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more  eligibl(= 
not  to  have  survived  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  It  would 
so,  I  confess,  had  I  died  either  in  the  camp,  or  in  the 
field:  but  the  former  did  not  happen  to  be  my  fate;  and, 
as  to  the  latter,  I  never  was  engaged  in  any  action.  But 
the  inglorious  manner  in  which  I'ompey,  together  with 
Scipio,  Afranius,  and  your  friend  Lentulus.  severally 
lost  their  lives,  '^ill  scarcely,  I  suppose,  be  thought  a 
more  desirable  lot.  As  to  C'ato's  death,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  truly  noble:  and  I  can  still 
follow  his  example,  whenever  I  shall  be  so  disposed. 
Let  me  only  endeavour,  as  in  fact  I  do,  not  to  be  com 
pelled  to  it  by  the  same  necessity:  and  this  is  my  first 
reason  for  engaging  in  my  present  scheme.  My  neXt  is, 
that  I  find  it  an  advantage,  not  only  to  my  health,  which 
began  to  be  impaired  by  the  intermission  of  exercises 
of  this  kind,  but  also  to  my  oratorical  talents,  if  any  1 
ever  possessed:  which  would  have  totally  lost  their 
rigour,  if  I  had  not  had  recourse  to  this  method  of  keep- 
ing them  in  play.  The  last  benefit  I  shall  mention  (and 
the  principal  one,  I  dare  say,  in  your  estimation)  is,  that 
it  has  introduced  me  to  the  demolishing  of  a  greater 
number  of  delicious  peacocks,  than  you  have  had  the 
devouring  of  paltry  pigeons  in  all  your  life.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  whilst  your  are  humbly  sipping  the  meagre  broths 
of  the  sneaking  Aterius,  I  am  luxuriously  regaling  my- 
self with  the  savoury  soups  of  the  magnificent  Tlirtius. 
If  you  have  any  spirit,  then,  fly  hither,  and  learn,  from 
our  elegant  bills  of  fare,  how  to  refine  your  own:  though, 
to  do  your  talents  justice,  this  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  in 
which  you  are  much  superior  to  our  instructions.  How- 
ever, since  you  can  get  no  purchasers  for  your  mortgages, 
and  are  not  likely  to  fill  those  pitchers  you  mention  with 
denarii,  it  will  be  your  wisest  scheme  to  return  hither: 
for  it  is  a  better  thing,  let  me  tell  you.  to  be  sick  with 
good  eating  at  Rome,  than  for  want  of  victuals  at  Na- 
ples. In  short,  I  plainly  perceive  that  your  finances  are 
in  no  flourishing  situation,  and  I  expect  to  hear  the  same 
account  of  all  your  neighbours:  so  that  famine,  my 
friend,  most  foraiidable  famine  must  be  your  fate,  if  you 
do  not  provide  against  it  in  due  time.     And  since  you 
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liave  been  reduced  to  sell  your  horse,  e'en  mount  your 
mule  (the  only  animal,  it  seems,  belonging  to  you  which 
you  have  not  yet  sacrificed  to  your  table)  and  convey 
yourself  Immediately  to  Rome.  To  encourage  you  to  do 
so,  you  shall  be  honoured  with  a  chair  and  cushion  next 
to  mine:  and  sit  the  second  great  pedagogue  in  my  cele- 
brated school.    Farewel. 

LL— TO  ATTICUS.  (Att.XII.  G.j 
I  beg  you  will  take  care,  that  there  is  not  too 
iiuich  alloy  in  the  gold  of  Caelius.  I  am  no  judge  of  such 
matters,  but  surely,  the  exchange  has  been  sufficiently 
to  my  disadvantage,  and  should  I  be  imposed  by  this 
gold — But,  what  am  I  talking;  I  leave  all  to  you.  The 
following  is  the  abrupt  and  unconnected  stile  of  Hege- 
sias,  which  ^"arro  so  much  commends.  "  Now,  as  to 
Tyrannio, — is  it  so? — Sure,  it  cannot  be — What  without 
me! — After  I  wiio  had  so  much  time  upon  my  hand,  so 
often  refused  to  read  his  book  without  you."  How  will 
you  answer  to  me,  for  what  you  have  done?  There  is 
but  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  sending  me  the  book,  which 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  will  do.  And  yet  I  shall  not 
have  greater  pleasure  in  the  book  than  I  have  had  in 
knowing  that  you  admire  it.  For,  I  love  in  literature 
as  in  government,  everything  that  is  favorable  to  the 
people,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  had  such  pleasure 
in  an  essay  on  so  uninteresting  a  subject.  Yet  that  has 
'  "en  always  your  way.  You  pant  for  knowledge,  the 
only  food  of  the  mind.  But  let  me  Icnow  what  service 
those  observations,  either  acute  or  serious,  can  be  to  me, 
in  my  treatise  concerning  the  final  good?  But  this  will 
be  too  long  to  be  inelud(Hi  in  a  letter,  and,  ])erhaps,  you 
are  even  now  busied  in  sonu^  concern  of  mine;  and  for 
the  exquisite  entertainment  which  you  had  in  my  little 
garden,  you  shall  repay  me  with  all  that  is  refined,  and 
all  that  is  useful  on  this  subject.  But  to  return  where 
T  left  off.  If  you  love  me,  send  me  Tyrannio's  book.  It 
is  now  your  property,  because  he  has  presented  i1  to 
you. 

What  have  you,  a  man  of  business,  so  mucli  kMsure, 
as  to  be  able  even  to  read  mv  Orator?     Oo  ou,  I  take  it 
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kindly,  and  will  take  it  more  kindly,  if  you  will  order 
your  transcribers  to  insert,  not  only  in  your  copies,  but  in 
those  of  others,  the  name  of  Aristophanes  for  that  of 
Eupolis.  Caesar  seems  to  me  to  ridicule  your  petition, 
which  was  expressed  in  a  language  elegant  and  polite. 
He  desired  you,  however,  not  to  make  yourself  uneasy; 
and  that,  in  such  a  manner,  as  left  me  no  room  to  doubt 
of  his  favorable  intention  for  you.  I  am  sorry  your 
daughter's  illness  continues  so  long;  but  as  she  has  now 
no  shivering,  I  hope  she  will  soon  recover. 

LH.— TO  P^TUS.     (Fam.  IX.  19.) 

Your  satirical  humour,  I  find,  has  not  yet  forsaken 
you:  and  I  perfectly  well  understand  your  raillery,  when 
you  gravely  tell  me  that  Balbus  contented  himself  with 
your  humble  fare.  You  insinuate,  I  suppose,  that  since 
these  our  sovereign  rulers  are  thus  wonderfully  temper- 
ate, much  more  does  it  become  a  discarded  consular 
to  practice  the  same  abstemiousness.  But  do  you  know, 
my  friend,  that  I  have  artfully  drawn  from  Balbus  him- 
self, the  whole  history  of  the  reception  you  gave  him? 
He  came  directly  to  my  house  the  moment  he  arrived 
in  Rome:  a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary. Not  that  I  am  surprised  at  his  wanting  the 
politeness  to  call  first  at  yours;  but  my  wonder  is,  that 
he  should  not  go  directly  to  his  own.  However,  after  the 
two  or  three  first  salutations  had  passed,  I  immediately 
inquired  what  account  he  had  to  give  of  my  friend 
Psetus?  "Never,  he  protested,  was  he  better  entertain- 
ed in  his  whole  life."  Now,  if  you  merited  this  com- 
pliment by  your  wit,  I  desire  you  to  remember,  that  1 
shall  bring  as  elegant  a  taste  with  me  as  Balbus  him- 
self: but  if  he  alluded  to  the  honours  of  your  table,  let 
it  never  be  said,  that  the  family  of  the  stammerers  were 
more  splendidly  regaled  by  P;ptus,  than  the  sons  of  elo- 
cution. 

Business  has  prevented  me,  from  time  to  time,  in  my 
design  of  paying  you  a  visit:  but  if  I  can  dispatch  my 
affairs  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  intoi  your  part  of  the 
world,  I  shall  take  care  that  you  shall  have  no  reason 
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to  complain  of  my  not  bavino-  given  you  timely  notice. 
Farewel. 

LIII.— TO  P.ETUS.     (Fani.  IX.  20.) 

I  was  doubly  pleased  witb  your  letter,  botb  because 
I  myself  laugbed  at  it.  and  because  1  know  you  can 
laugh;  moreover,  1  was  not  angr}'  that,  like  the  clown  of 
the  troop,  I  was  the  butt  of  your  severity.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  could  not  come  into  your  part  of  the  country,  as 
I  had  determined  ;  for  30U  would  have  had  not  a 
stranger,  but  a  boon  companion.  But  what  a  man  ! 
Not  the  one  whom  you  used  to  satisfy  with  the  relish; 
I  bring  a  hearty  appetite  to  the  eggs;  and  so  my  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  even  to  the  roast  veal.  Those  old 
habits  of  mine  are  gone  which  you  used  to  praise  : — 
^' He  is  a  man  easy  to  entertain  1  A  guest  not  hard  to 
suit!  "  For  I  have  thrown  aside  all  my  care  for  the  re- 
public, my  thought  of  expressing  my  opinions  in  the 
Senate,  my  careful  preparation  of  cases,  and  I  have 
thrown  myself  into  the  camp  of  Epicurus,  my  opponent  ; 
not,  however,  with  a  view  to  immoderate  indulgence 
here,  but  to  that  elegance  of  yours,  your  elegance,  I 
mean,  of  the  time  when  you  had  as  much  as  you  wanted 
I0  spend,  though  you  never  had  more  farms  than  now. 
So  make  ready;  for  you  are  to  enttrtain  a  man  with  an 
(-normous  appetite,  who  now  knows  something  of  ele- 
gance; besides,  you  know  how  haughty  men  are  who 
learn  late;  you  must  forget  all  about  your  little  fruit- 
baskets  and  wine-cakes.  Now  I  am  so  far  a  proficient, 
that  I  venture  to  invite  your  friends  A'errius  and  Camil- 
lus — men  of  such  elegance!  such  refinement!  But  see 
my  boldness.  Moreover,  I  gave  a  feast  to  Hirtins,  yet 
without  a  i)eacock;  but  at  this  banquet  my  cook  could 
not  imitate  anything  excei)t  a  hot  soup.  This  is  now 
my  life:  In  the  morning  I  receive  at  home  many  excel- 
lent but  saddened  men,  and  those  happy  victors  who 
treat  me  with  great  marks  of  civility  and  esteem.  After 
the  reception  is  over,  I  devote  myself  to  letters  and 
either  write  or  read.  There  even  come  some  who  listc^n 
to  me  as  if  to  a  learned  n>an,  since  I  am  a  little  more 
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learned  than  they.  Then  all  mj  time  is  given  to  my 
physical  interests.  I  have  now  mourned  mx  country 
more  deeply  and  longer  than  any  mother  lor  an  only 
son.  But  if  you  love  me,  take  care  of  youi-  health,  that 
I  may  not  eat  up  your  good  things  while  you  lie  ill;  for 
I  have  determined  not  to  spare  you  even  if  you  are  ill. 

LIV.— TO   P^TIJS.     (Fam.  IX.  2().) 

I  write  this  letter  in  great  haste  upon  my  tablets,  in 
the  midst  of  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of  Volum- 
nius.  We  lay  down  about  the  ninth  hour:  and  I  am 
placed  with  your  friends  Atticus  on  my  light  hand,  and 
Verrius  on  my  left.  You  will  wonder  to  hud  that  I  can 
pass  m}-  time  thus  jovially  in  the  midst  of  servitude. 
Yet,  tell  me,  my  fiiend,  you  who  are  the  disciple  of  a 
philosopher,  what  else  should  I  do?  And  to  what  pur- 
pose should  I  tonuent  myself  with  endless  disiiuictudes'.' 
"  Spend  your  days,"  you  will,  probably,  reply,  ''  in  liter- 
ary occupations."  But  can  you  imagine  I  have  any  other? 
or  that,  without  -  them,  my  very  being  would  not  be 
utterly  insupportable?  However,  though  employments 
of  this  kind  cannot  satiate,  there  is  a  certain  thue,  never- 
theless, when  it  is  fjroper  to  lay  them  aside.  Now  at  such 
intervals,  though  a  party  at  supper  is  not  altogether  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  to  me,  as  it  was  to  30U, 
when  you  made  it  the  single  subject  of  your  arch  query 
to  the  philosopher;  yet  I  know  not  in  what  manner  1 
can  more  agreeably  dispose  of  mj-^self  till  the  hour  of 
sleep.  But  I  was  going  to  name  the  rest  of  our  company 
and  to  tell  you  that  Cytheris  is  reclined  at  the  left  hand 
of  Eutrapelus,  You  will  be  astonished,  I  suppose,  to 
find  30ur  grave  and  philosophical  friend  in  such  society: 
and  will  be  apt  to  cry  out  with  the  poet, 

And  is  this  he,  the  man  so  late  renown'd? 
Whom  virtue  honor'd,  and  whom  glory  crown'd: 
This  the  fam'd  chief,  of  every  tongue  the  praise: 
Of  Greece  the  wonder,  and  of  crowds  the  gaze: 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion 
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that  this  fair  lady  was  to  be  of  our  party.  However, 
I  have  the  example  of  the  Soeratic  Aristippus,  to  keep 
me  in  eountenauce:  who,  when  he  was  reproached  with 
having-  a  commerce  of  gallantry  with  the  Ooriuthiau 
courtesan,  'tis  true,  replied  the  philosopher,  (without 
being  in  the  least  disconcerted)  I  possess  Lais;  but  Lais 
l)Ossesses  not  me.  The  expression  is  much  stronger  in 
the  original;  and  I  leave  you,  if  you  think  proper^  to 
render  it  in  its  full  import.  In  the  meantime  let  me 
assure  you,  that  I  never  had  any  passion  of  this  sort, 
even  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  and  much  less  now 
that  I  am  an  old  one.  But  my  great  delight  is  in  these 
festive  meetings,  where  I  throw  out  just  what  comes 
uppermost,  and  laugh  away  the  sighs  and  sorrows  of 
my  heart.  Xcr  were  3'ou  yourself  in  a  more  serious 
mood,  my  friend,  when  even  a  venerable  philosopher 
could  not  escape  your  raillery;  to  whom  when  he  was 
enquiring  if  the  company  had  an}'  questions  to  propose 
TO  him,  you  replied,  with  great  gravity  that  "  it  had 
be(  n  a  question  with  you  the  whole  morning,  where  you 
should  find  a  party  to  sup?"  The  fonual  pedant  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him,  whether 
there  was  one  heaven  only,  or  heavens  innumerable  ; 
whereas  it  was  at  that  time,  it  seems,  much  more  your 
concern  to  be  resolved  in  the  humourous  problem  you 
proposed. 

Thus  you  sie  in  what  manner  I  pass  my  time.  I  de- 
^ote  part  of  every  day  to  r(.iding  or  wnting;  after 
which,  that  I  may  not  entirely  seclude  myself  from  the 
society  of  my  fnends,  I  generally  sup  in  their  parties, 
liut  upon  these  occasions  I  am  so  far  from  transgress- 
ing our  sumi)tuary  law,  (if  any  law,  alas!  c^ui  now  be 
said  to  subsist)  that  I  do  not  even  indulge  myself  to  the 
full  extent  it  allows.  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  there- 
fore, at  my  intended  visit:  you  will  receive  a  guest  who 
jokes   much    more   abundantly   than   he  eats.     Farewel. 

LV._TO  ATTICT'S.     (Att.  XU.  11.) 

T  am  distressed  about  Seins;  but  all  linnian  troubles 
must  be  borae.     Ourselves,  whv  are  we?     Or  how  long 
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are  we  to  bear  these  burdens  ?  Let  us  look  to  those 
thiugs  which  concern  us  more,  and  yet  not  much  more; 
what  we  are  to  do  about  the  Senate.  And  that  I  may 
not  omit  anything,  C\esonius  has  written  to  me  that 
Postumia,  the  wife  of  i^^ulpicius,  has  come  to  his  house. 
The  daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great  I  wrote  you  that  1 
lun  not  now  considering;  I  thiuli:  you  linow  that  other 
one  whom  you  write  of;  I  never  saw  an  uglier  creature. 
But  I  am  coming,  and  then  can  talk  ^nth  you.  After 
sealing  the  letter  I  received  yours.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
Attica  is  so  cheerful;    I  feel  for  her  indisposition. 

LVI.— TO  CASSIUS.     (Fam.  X\'.  IT.) 

Surely,  my  friend,  your  couriers  are  a  set  of  most 
unconscionable  fellow.*.  Not  that  they  have  given  me 
an}'  particular  offence:  but  as  they  never  bring  me  a 
letter  when  they  arrive  here,  is  it  fair  they  should  always 
press  me  for  one  when  they  return?  It  would  be  more 
convenient,  however,  if  they  would  give  me  earlier  notice 
and  not  make  their  demands  in  the  very  instant  they 
are  setting  out.  You  must  excuse  me,  therefore,  (if  an 
excuse  I  can  want,  who  am  so  much  more  punctual  a 
correspondent  than  yourself)  should  this  letter  prove 
no  longer  than  my  last;  as  you  ma^'  be  assui*ed  of  re- 
ceiving an  ample  detail  of  every  thing  in  my  next. 
But  that  m}-  present  epistle  may  not  be  wholly  barren 
of  news,  I  must  inform  you  that  Publius  Sulla,  the 
father,  is  dead.  The  occasion  of  this  accident  is  vari- 
ously reported:  some  say  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  palate; 
and  others,  that  he  was  murdered  by  highwaymen.  The 
people,  however,  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  man- 
ner, since  they  are  quite  clear  as  to  the  fact:  for  certain 
it  is,  that  the  flames  of  his  funeral  pile  have  consumed 
him  to  ashes.  And  what  though  liberty  herself,  alas! 
perished  with  this  paragon  of  patriots,  you  will  bear  the 
loss  of  him,  I  guess,  with  much  philosophy.  But  C;esar, 
'tis  thought,  will  be  a  real  mourner,  in  the  apprehension 
that  his  auctions  will  not  now  proceed  so  currently  as 
usual.  On  the  other  hand,  this  event  affords  high  satis- 
faction to  Mindius  Marcellus,  and  the  essenced  Attius, 
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who  rejoice  exceedingij  in  thus  having-  gotten  quit  of 
a  formidable  antagonist. 

We  are  in  great  expectation  of  the  news  from  Spain, 
having,  as  yet,  received  no  certain  intelligence  from 
that  quarter.  Some  tlAing  reports,  indeed,  have  been 
spread,  that  things  do  not  go  well  there:  but  they  are 
reports  without  authority. 

Our  friend  Pansa  set  out  for  his  government  on  the 
30tli  of  December.  The  circumstances  that  attended  his 
departure  afforded  a  very  strong  proof  that  ''  virtue  is 
( ligiblei  on  its  own  account:"  a  truth  which  you  have 
lately,  it  seems,  begun  to  doubt.  The  singular  humanity 
Avith  which  he  has  relieved  such  numbers  in  these  times 
of  public  distress,  drew  after  him  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  the  general  good  wishes  of  every  honest  man. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  you  are  still  at 
Brundisium:  and  I  much  approve  of  3'our  continuing 
there.  You  cannot  be  governed  by  a  more  judicious 
maxim  than,  to  sit  loose  to  the  vain  ambition  of  the 
v.orld:  and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  your 
friends  to  hear  that  you  persevere  in  this  prudent  inac- 
tivity. In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  me, 
when  you  send  any  letters  to  your  family:  as,  on  my 
OAATi  part,  whenever  I  hear  of  any  person  that  is  going 
to  you,  I  shall  not  fail  to  take  the  opportunity  of  writing. 
Farewel. 

LVIL— TO  CASSIUS.     (Fam.  XV.  IC.) 

I  suppose  you  must  be  somewhat  ashamed,  now  that 
this  third  ejjistle  has  come  down  upon  you,  before  you 
have  written  a  page  or  even  a  single  letter  in  return. 
But  I  am  not  urgent,  for  I  will  wait  for  a  longer  letter, 
or  rather,  I  will  insist  u])on  it.  If  I  always  had  some 
one  by  whom  to  send,  I  would  write  three  letters  an 
hour;  for  it  happens  in  some  way  that  you  seem,  as  it 
were,  face  to  face  with  me,  when  I  write:  anything  to 
you,  I  do  not  mean  in  imaginary  ap])aritions,  as  your 
n(!w  friends  say,  who  think  that  even  intellectual  im- 
aginations are  excited  by  the  spectres  of  Oatius.  For, 
that  vou  mav  understand   it,  Oatius  the  Insubrian,   an 
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Epicurean,  who  has  recently  died,  calls  those  "  spectres  " 
which  that  Crargettius  and  Democritus  before  him  had 
calh  d  images.  But  even  if  the  eyes  could  be  struck  by 
these  images  bec-ause,  even  of  their  own  accord,  they 
rush  to  them,  I  do  not  see  how  the  mind  can  be;  you 
must  explain  to  me  when  you  have  come  safe  home, 
whether  your  image  is  at  my  control,  soi  that  as  soon 
as  I  choose  to  think  of  you  it  hastens  up  to  me,  and 
not  only  of  you,  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but 
if  I  begin  to  think  of  the  whole  British  island,  will  its 
image  fly  to  my  mind?  But  of  that  later;  for  if  you 
are  angry  and  annoyed,  I  shall  say  more  and  deniiind 
that  you  be  restored  to  that  sect  out  of  which.  "  by  force 
and  by  armed  men,"  you  were  ejected.  In  this  decree 
it  is  not  usual  to  add,  "  within  the  year."  §o  if  it  is 
two  or  three  years  since  you  divorced  yourself  from 
virtue,  coaxed  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  me.  But  with  whom  am  I  speaking?  T»'tih 
a  very  brave  man,  who.  after  applying  himself  to  public 
affairs,  did  nothing  which  was  not  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  that  very  sect  of  yours  I  ai^prehend  that  there  is 
more  strength  than  I  had  thought,  if  you  only  approve 
it.  How  did  this  come  into  your  mind?  you  say.  Be 
cause  I  have  nothing  else  to  write;  I  can  write  nothing 
about  the  republic,  for  I  may  not  write  what  I  feel. 

LYITI.— TO  ATTICUS.     (Att.  XII.  21.) 

Concerning  the  payment  of  my  daughter's  fortune, 
I  request  you  to  be  more  urgent.  To  accept  Balbus, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  debt,  is  to  leave  it  to  their  dis- 
cretion.  However  finish  the  business  some  way  or  other. 
It  is  shameful  that  my  affairs  should  lie  in  this  disorder. 
The  island  near  Arpinum,  seems  to  be  proper  for  the 
monument  I  design  to  erect  in  honour  of  my  daughter, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  sufficiently  conspicuous, 
because  it  is  too  remote  from  the  road.  I  therefore 
think  of  my  gardens,  but  I  must  take  a  survey  of  them 
when  I  come  to  Eome. 

You  shall  have  your  own  way  with  regard  to  the 
person  who  is  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  Epicurus,  yet 
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I  i«liall  not  hereafter  be  fond  of  living  eliarac-ters  for 
speakers  in  my  dialogues.  You  cannot  imagine  what 
ditiifulties  1  find  in  this  matter.  Let  me  therefore  return 
to  the  dead  characters,  for  by  them  nothing  can  be  taken 
amiss.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  write  to  you,  and  yet 
1  make  it  a  rule  with  myself  to  send  you  a  letter  every 
day,  that  I  may  provoke  you  to  give  me  an  answer, 
not  that  I  expect  you  will  write  to  me  upon  any  busi- 
ness, but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  am  still  impatient  for 
your  letters.  Therefore,  whether  you  have  anything 
material  to  write  or  not,  yet  still  write  me  somewhat. 
Meanwhile  take  care  of  your  own  health. 

LIX.— TO   ATTICUS.     (Att.   XII.  32.) 

Publilia  has  written  me  that  '"  mother,"  just  as  if  she 
were  speaking  with  Publilius,  will  come  to  me,  and  she 
will  come  with  her  if  I  am  willing;  she  begs,  with  many 
pleading  words,  that  she  may,  and  that  I  write  her  in 
reply.  You  see  what  a  trouble  the  matter  is.  I  replied 
that  there  were  heavier  burdens  on  me  than  v.hen  I 
told  her  I  wished  to  be  alone,  for  which  reason  I  was 
unwilling  that  she  should  come  to  me  ;  I  thought  if 
I  wrote  nothing,  that  my  wife  would  come  with  her 
mother,  and  now  I  do  not  think  so;  for  it  seems  that 
the  letter  was  not  her  own.  I  wish  to  avoid  the  very 
thing  which  I  see  will  happen,  their  arrival;  and  there 
is  one  method  of  avoidance  which  is  necessary,  though 
1  do  not  like  to  adopt  it.  I  now  ask  you  to  find  out  how 
long  I  can  remain  here,  so  as  not  to  be  caught.  Y'ou 
will  act  as  you  write,  with  caution.  I  would  like  to 
propose  for  Cicero,  if  only  it  seems  to  you  not  unfair 
that  he  will  make  the  rents  of  Argeletum  iind  Aventine 
meet  the  costs  of  this  tour:  which  he  would  have  been 
quite  satisfied  with  if  he  had  been  at  Rome  and  had 
hired  a  house  there,  as  he  thought  of  doing.  When  you 
have  proposed  this  to  him.  1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
yourself  arrange  the  rest,  how  I  can  supply  him  from 
rhose  rents  with  what  he  nteds.  1  will  warrant  that 
neither  Bibulus  nor  Acidimus  nor  Massalla,  who  1  hear 
will  beat  Athens,  will  in(  ur  greater  ex|»enses  tlian  what 
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will  be  received  from  those  rents;  and  I  wish  you  would 
see  first  who  wish  to  be  tenants  and  at  what  rent,  then 
that  there  may  be  some  one  to  pay  on  the  day  ap|)ointed, 
and  what  provisions  for  his  journey  and  what  equip- 
ments will  be  enough.  Certainly  there  will  be  no  need 
of  an  animal  at  Athens;  what,  moreover,  he  uses  on  the 
journey  is  more  than  he  needed  at  home,  as  you  too 
notice. 

LX.— SERVIUS  SULPICIUS  TO  CICERO.    (Fam.  IV.  5.) 

For  some  time  after  I  had  received  the  information 
of  the  death  of  your  daughter  Tullia,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  bore  it  sadly  and  heavily,  as  much  indeed  as  was 
right  for  me.  I  felt  that  I  shared  that  terrible  loss  with 
you ;  and  that  had  I  but  been  where  you  are,  yon  on 
your  part  would  not  have  found  me  neglectful,  and  I  on 
mine  should  not  have  failed  to  come  to  yon  and  tell  you 
myself  how  deeply  grieved  I  am.  And  though  it  is  true 
that  consolations  of  this  nature  are  painful  and  distress- 
ing, because  those  [dear  friends  and  relations]  upon 
whom  the  task  naturally  devolves  are  themselves  af' 
flicted  with  a  similar  burden,  and  incapable  even  of 
attempting  it  without  many  tears,  so  that  one  would 
rather  suppose  them  in  need  of  the  consolations  of 
others  for  themselves  than  capable  of  doing  this  kind 
office  for  others,  yet  nevertheless  I  have  decided  to 
write  to  you  briefly  such  reflections  as  have  occurred  to 
me  on  the  present  occasion;  not  that  I  imagine  them 
to  be  ignored  by  you,  but  because  it  is  jjossible  that 
you  may  be  hindered  by  your  sorrow  form  tseeing  them 
as  clearly  as  usual. 

What  reason  is  there  why  you  should  allow  the  i)ri- 
vate  grief  which  has  befallen  you  to  distress  you  so  ter- 
ribly? Recollect  how  fortune  has  hitherto  dealt  with 
us:  how  we  have  been  bereft  of  all  which  ought  to  be 
no  less  dear  to  men  than  their  own  children — of  country, 
position,  rank,  and  every  honourable  office.  If  one  more 
burden  has  now  been  laid  upon  you,  could  any  addition 
be  made  to  your  pain?  Or  is  there  any  heart  that,  hav- 
ing been  trained  in  the  school  of  such  events,  ought  not 
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now  to  be  steeled  by  use  agairist  emotion,  and  think 
everything  alter  them  to  be  comparatively  light? 

Or  is  it  for  her  sake,  I  suppose,  that  you  are  griev- 
ing? How  many  times  must  you  have  arrived  at  the 
Sfaine  conclusion  as  that  into  which  I  too  have  fre- 
quently fallen,  that  in  these  days  theirs  is  not  the  hard- 
est lot  who  are  permitted  painlessly  to  exchange  their 
life  for  the  grave!  Now,  what  was  there  at  the  present 
time  that  could  attach  her  very  strongly  to  life?  what 
hope?  what  fruition?  what  consolation  for  the  soul  ? 
The  prospect  of  a  wedded  life  with  a  husband  chosen 
from  our  young  men  of  rank?  Trulj',  one  would  think 
it  was  always  in  your  power  to  choose  a  son-in-law  of  a 
position  suitable  to  your  rank  out  of  our  young  men, 
one  to  whose  keeping  you  would  feel  30U  could  safely 
intrust  the  happiness  of  a  child!  Or  that  of  being  a 
joyful  mother  of  children,  who  would  be  happy  in  see- 
ing them  succeeding  in  life;  able  by  their  own  exer- 
tions to  maintain  in  its  integrity  all  that  was  bequeathed 
them  by  their  father;  intending  gradually'  to  rise  to  all 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state;  and  to  use  that  liberty 
10  which  they  were  born  for  the  good  of  their  country 
and  the  service  of  their  friends?  Is  there  any  one  of 
these  things  that  has  not  been  taken  away  before  it  was 
given?  But  suitdy  it  is  hard  to  give  up  one's  children? 
It  is  hard;  but  this  is  harder  still — that  they  should 
bear  and  suffer  what  we  are  doing. 

A  circumstance  which  was  such  as  to  afford  me  no 
light  consolation  I  cannot  but  mentoin  to  you,  in  the 
hope  that  it  nuiy  be  allowed  toi  contribute  equally 
towards  mitigating  your  grief.  As  I  was  returiiiug 
from  Asia,  when  sailing  from  J']gina  in  the  direction 
of  Xegara,  I  began  to  look  around  me  at  the  varimis 
places  by  which  I  was  surrimnded.  Behind  me  was 
.7']ginii,  in  front  Megara;  on  the  right  the  IMraus,  on  the 
left,  Corinth:  all  of  them  towns  that  in  former  days 
were  most  magnificent,  but  now  are  lying  prostrate  and 
in  ruins  before  one's  eyes.  "Ah  me,"  I  began  to  retlect 
to  myself,  "  we  poor  feeble  mortals,  who  can  claim  but 
a  short  life  in  comparison,  complain  as  if  a  wrong  was 
done  us  if  one  of  our  number  <Jies  in  the  course  of  na- 
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ture,  or  lias  met  his  death  by  violence;  and  here  in  one 
spot  are  stretched  out  before  me  the  corpses  of  so  many 
cities  I  Servius,  be  master  of  yourself,  and  remember 
it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  which  you  have  been  born."  Be- 
lieve me,  I  found  myself  in  no  small  degree  strength- 
ened by  these  reflections.  Let  me  advise  you  too,  if 
you  think  good,  to  keep  this  reflection  before  your  eyes. 
How  lately,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  have  many  of  our 
illustrious  men  fallen  I  how  grave  an  encroachment 
has  been  made  on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  people 
of  Rome  !  Every  province  in  the  world  has  been  con- 
vulsed with  the  shock;  if  the  frail  life  of  a  tender 
woman  has  gone  too,  who,  being  bora  to  the  common 
lot  of  man,  must  needs  have  died  in  a  few  short  years, 
even  if  the  time  had  not  come  for  her  now,  are  you  thus 
utterly  stncken  down? 

Do  you  then  also  recall  your  feelings  and  your 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  this  subject,  and,  as  be- 
seems your  character,  bethink  yourself  rather  of  this: 
that  she  has  lived  as  long  as  life  was  of  value  to  her; 
that  she  passed  away  only  together  ^ith  her  country's 
freedom;  that  she  lived  to  see  her  father  elected  Prae- 
tor, Consul,  Augur;  that  she  had  been  the  wife  of 
young  men  of  the  first  rank;  that  after  enjoying  well- 
nigh  every  blessing  that  life  can  offer,  she  left  only 
when  the  Republic  itself  was  falling.  The  account  is 
closed,  and  what  have  you,  what  has  she,  to  charge  of 
injustice  against  Fate?  In  a  word,  forget  not  that  you  are 
Cicero — that  you  are  he  who  was  always  wont  to  guide 
others  and  give  them  good  advice;  and  be  not  like  those 
quack  physicians  who.  when  others  are  sick,  boast  that 
they  hold  the  key  of  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  to  heal 
themselves  are  never  able:  but  rather  minister  to  your- 
self with  your  o^ti  hand  the  remedies  which  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  for  others,  and  put  them  plainly 
before  your  own  soul.  There  is  no  pain  so  great  but 
the  lapse  of  time  will  lessen  and  assuage  it;  it  is  not 
like  yourself  to  wait  till  this  time  comes,  instead  of 
stepping  forward- by  your  philosophy  to  anticipate  the 
result.  And  if  even  those  who  are  low  in  the  grave 
have  anv  consciousness  at  all.  such  was   her  love  for 
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you  and  her  tenderness  for  all  around  her.  that  sureh' 
she  does  not  wish  to  see  this  in  you.  Make  this  a  tribute 
then  to  her  who  is  dead  ;  to  all  your  friends  and 
relations  who  are  mourning  in  your  grief;  and  make  it 
to  your  country  also,  that  if  in  anything  the  need  should 
arise,  she  may  be  able  to  trust  to  your  energy  and  guid- 
ance. Finally,  since  such  is  the  condition  we  have 
come  to,  that  even  this  consideration  must  perforce  be 
obeyed,  do  not  let  your  conduct  induce  any  one  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  so  much  your  daughter  as  the  circum 
stances  of  the  Republic  and  the  victory  of  others  which 
you  are  deploring. 

I  shrink  from  writing  to  you  at  greater  length  upon 
this  subject,  lest  1  should  seem  to  be  doubtful  of  your 
own  good  sense;  allow  me  therefore  to  put  before  you 
one  more  consideration,  and  then  I  will  bring  my  letter 
to  a  close.  We  have  seen  you  not  once,  but  many  times, 
bearing  prosperity  most  gracefully,  and  gaining  your- 
self great  reputation  thereby;  let  us  see  at  last  that  you 
are  capable  also  of  bearing  adver^^ity  equally  well,  and 
that  it  is  not  in  your  eyes  a  heavier  burden  than  it  ought 
to  seem:  lest  we  should  think  that  of  all  the  virtues  this 
is  the  only  one  in  which  you  are  wanting. 

As  for  myself,  when  I  tind  you  are  more  composed  in 
mind  I  will  send  you  information  about  all  that  is  being 
done  in  these  parts,  and  the  state  in  which  the  pro- 
vince finds  itself  at  present.     Farewell. 

LXT.— CICERO  TO  SERVIUS  SULPICIUS.  (Fam.  IV.  6.) 

Yes,  my  dear  Servius,  I  could  indeed  wish  you  had 
heem  with  me,  as  you  say,  at  the  time  of  my  terrible 
trial.  How  much  it  was  in  your  ix>wer  to  help  me  if 
you  had  been  here,  by  sympathizing  with,  and  I  may 
almost  say,  sharing  equally  in  my  grief,  I  readily  per- 
ceive from  the  fact  that  after  reading  your  letter  I  feel 
myself  considerably  more  comiiosed;  for  not  only  is  all 
that  you  wrote  just  what  is  best  calculated  to  soothe 
attliction,  but  you  yourself,  in  comforting  me,  showed 
that  you  too  had  no  little  pain  at  heart.  Your  son  Ser- 
vins,  however,  lias  made  it  cleai'  b\   ('V<m-v  kindlv  atten- 
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tion  which  such  an  occasion  would  permit  of,  both  how 
great  his  respect  was  for  myself,  and  also  how  much 
pleasure  his  kind  feeling  for  me  was  likely  to  give  vou; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that,  while  such  attentions  from 
him  have  often  been  more  pleasant  to  me,  they  have 
never  made  me  more  grateful.  It  is  not,  however,  only 
^\'Our  arguments  and  your  equal  share,  I  may  almost 
call  it,  in  this  affliction  which  comforts  me,  but  also 
your  authority;  because  1  hold  it  shame  in  me  not  lo 
be  bearing  my  trouble  in  a  way  that  you,  a  man  en- 
dowed with  such  wisdom,  think  it  ought  to  be  borne. 
But  at  times  I  do  feel  broken  down,  and  I  scarcely 
make  an}'  struggle  against  my  grief,  beciiuse  those  con- 
solations fail  me  which,  under  simiUir  calamities,  were 
never  wanting  to  any  of  those  other  people  whom  I  put 
before  myself  as  models  for  imitation.  Both  Fabius 
Maximus,  for  example,  when  he  lost  a  son  who  had 
held  the  consulship,  the  hero  of  many  a  famous  exploit; 
and  Lucius  Paulus,  from  whom  two  were  taken  in  one 
week;  and  your  own  kinsman  Gallus;  and  Marcus  Cato, 
who  was  deprived  of  a  son  of  rarest  talents  and  the 
rarest  virtue, — all  these  lived  in  times  when  their  indi- 
vidual affliction  was  capable  of  finding  a  solace  in  the 
distinctions  they  used  to  earn  from  their  country.  For 
me,  however,  after  being  stripped  of  all  those  distinc- 
tions which  I  had  won  for  myself  hy  unparalleled  exer- 
tions, only  that  one  solace  remained,  which  has  been 
torn  away.  My  thoughts  were  not  diverted  by  work 
for  my  fritmds,  or  by  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  state;  there  was  no  pleasure  in  pleading  in  the 
courts;  I  could  not  bear  the  very  sight  of  the  Senate 
House;  I  felt,  as  was  indeed  too  true,  that  I  had  lost 
all  the  harvest  of  both  mj  industry  and  my  success. 
But  whenever  I  wanted  to  recollect  that  all  this  was 
shared  with  you  and  other  friends  I  could  name,  and 
whenever  I  was  breaking  myself  in  and  forcing  my 
spirit  to  bear  these  things  with  patience,  I  always  had 
a  refuge  to  go  to  where  I  might  find  peace,  and  in  whose 
words  of  comfort  and  sweet  society  I  could  rid  me  of 
all  my  pains  and  griefs.  Whereas  now,  under  this  ter- 
rible blow,  even  those  old  wounds  which  seem  to  have 
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healed  up  are  bleeding  afresh,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
nie  now  to  find  such  a  refuge  from  my  sorrows  at  home, 
in  the  business  of  the  state,  as  in  those  days  1  did  in 
that  consolation  of  home  which  was  always  in  store 
whenever  I  came  away  sad  from  thoughts  of  state,  to 
seek  for  peace  in  her  happiness.  And  so  I  stay  away 
both  from  home  and  from  public  life;  because  home 
now  is  no  more  able  to  make  up  for  the  sorrow  I  feel 
when  I  think  of  our  country  than  our  country  is  for  my 
sorrow  at  home.  I  am  therefore  looking  forward  all  the 
more  eagerly  to  your  coming,  and  long  to  see  you  as 
early  as  that  may  possibly  be:  no  greater  alleviation 
can  be  offered  me  than  a  meeting  between  us  for 
friendly  intercourse  and  conversation.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  your  return  is  to  take  place,  as  I  hear  it  is, 
shortly.  As  for  myself,  while  there  are  abundant  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  see  j'ou  as  soon  as  possible,  my 
principal  one  is  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  together 
beforehand  the  best  method  of  conduct  for  present 
circumstances,  which  must  entirely  be  adapted  to  the 
wishes  of  one  man  only,  a  man,  nevertheless,  who  is 
far-seeing  and  generous,  and,  also,  as  I  think  I  have 
thoroughly  ascertained,  to  me  not  at  all  ill-disposed, 
and  to  you  extremely  friendly.  But  admitting  this,  it 
is  still  a  matter  for  much  deliberation  what  is  the  line, 
I  do  not  say  of  action,  but  of  keeping  quiet,  that  we 
ought  by  his  good  leave  and  favor  to  adopt.     Farewell. 

LXIL— TO  ATTICr^S.     (Att.  XTI.  45.) 

I  have  here  finished  two  large  treatises,  for  I  have 
no  other  method  of  amusing  my  sorrows.  I  see  you  have 
nothing  to  write;  but  though  you  have  not,  yet  still  I 
would  have  yon  write  me  that  you  have  nothing,  only 
putting  it  in  other  words.  T  am  glad  of  Attica's  re- 
covery. I  am  sorry  at  your  being  so  low-spirited,  though 
you  write  me,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  It  will  be 
much  more  convenient  for  me  to  live  at  Tusculanum, 
both  because  1  can  more  frequently  correspond  with  you, 
and  sometimes  enjoy  your  company.  In  other  respects, 
things  suited  me  better  at  Astnra.     Nor  can  the  objects 
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here,  that  recall  the  ideas  of  my  loss,  increase  iii^'  an- 
guish; for  I  carry  that  about  with  me,  go  where  I  will. 
I  mentioned  Caesar  being  jour  neighbour  from  the  cir- 
stances  you  wrote  me  in  jour  letter.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  should  be  appropriated  to  him, 
rather  than  that  of  the  goddess  of  health.  Do  not  yon, 
however,  neglect  to  publish  the  writing  of  Hirtius.  For, 
I  think,  as  you  write,  that  however  the  genius  of  our 
friend  may  be  admired  and  approved  of,  yet  still  to  at- 
tempt an  invective  against  Cato,  must  be  hold  ridiculous. 

LXni.— TO  FADIUS  GALLUS.     (Fam.  VII.  24.) 

Instances  of  your  friendship  are  perpetually  meeting 
me  wherever  I  turn;  and  I  have  latel}',  in  particular, 
had  occasion  to  experience  them  in  regard  to  ni}-  affair 
with  Tigellius.  I  perceive  by  your  letter,  that  it  has 
occasioned  you  much  concern,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged 
by  this  proof  of  your  affection.  But  let  me  give  you  a 
short  history  how  the  case  stands.  It  was  Cipius,  I 
think,  that  formerly  said  "  I  am  not  asleep  for  every 
man;"  neither  am  I,  my  dear  Gallus,  so  meanly  complai- 
sant as  to  be  the  humble  servant  of  every  minion.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  I  am  the  humble  servant  of  none,  and  am 
so  far  from  being  under  the  necessity'  of  submitting  to 
any  servile  compliances,  in  order  to  preserve  my  friend- 
ship with  CiPsar's  favorites;  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  except  this  Tigellius,  who  does  not  treat  me  with 
greater  marks  of  respect  than  I  ever  received,  e^-en 
when  I  w'as  thought  to  enjoy  the  highest  popularit}'  and 
power.  But  I  think  myself  extremely  fortunate  in  being 
upon  ill  terms  with  a  man  who  is  more  corrupted  than 
his  own  native  air,  and  whose  character  is  notorious,  I 
suppose,  to  the  whole  world,  by  the  poignant  verses  of 
the  satiric  Calvus.  But  to  let  you  see  upon  what  slight 
grounds  he  has  taken  offence,  I  had  promised,  you  must 
know,  to  plead  the  cause  of  hisi  grandfather  Phameas, 
which  I  undertook,  however,  merely  in  friendship  to  the 
man  himself.  Accordingly  Phameas  called  upon  me, 
in  order  to  tell  me  that  the  judge  had  fixed  a  day  for 
his  trial :   which  happened  to  be  the  very  same  on  which 
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I  was  obliged  to  attend  as  advocate  for  Sextius.  I  ae- 
(jiiainttd  him,  tlierefore,  that  I  could  not  pos-sibl}^  give 
him  my  assistance  at  the  time  he  mentioned;  but  that 
if  any  other  had  been  appointed,  1  most  assuredly  would 
not  have  failed.  Phameas,  nevertheless,  in  the  conscious 
pride,  no  doubt,  of  having  a  grandson  that  could  pipe 
and  sing  to  some  purpose,  left  me  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  speak  indignation.  And  now,  having  thus 
stated  my  case,  and  shewn  you  the  injustice  of  this 
songster's  complaints,  may  I  not  properly  say  with  the 
old  proverb,  "  So  many  Sardinians,  so  many  rival 
rogues." 

I  beg  you  would  send  me  your  Cato,  which  I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  reading.  It  is,  indeed,  some  reflec- 
tion upon  us  both,  that  I  have  not  yet  enjoyed  that 
pleasure.     Farewel. 

LXIV.— TO  FADIUS  GALLUS.     (Fam.  \'I1.  25.) 

In  regard  to  your  distress  at  the  letter  having  been 
destroyed,  do  not  be  unhappy  about  it;  it  is  safe,  and 
you  can  call  for  it  when  3'ou  wish.  I  was  very  glad  of 
your  warning;  and  I  ask  you  alw'ays  to  do  it.  For  you 
seem  to  fear  that  if  we  have  him  as  an  enemy,  we  shall 
learn  the  Sardinian  laugh.  But  look  out!  yonr  hand 
off  the  tablet  I  The  matter  is  come  sooner  than  we 
thought;  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  send  all  the  Cato- 
nians  to  the  lower  world.  My  dear  Gallus,  be  assured 
that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  part  of  your  let- 
ter following  the  words,  "  The  rest  are  falling."  Tliis 
is  pri\ate;  listen,  keep  it  to  yourself,  do  not  even  tell 
ii"  to  Apclle?,  your  freedman;  (  xcept  ourselves,  no  one 
speaks  in  that  style  of  ours;  whether  well  or  ill,  I  will 
considei'  at  another  time;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  belongs 
to  us  two  alone.  Tush  on  then,  and  do  not  stray  a 
nails  breath,  as  they  say,  from  your  writing;  for  it  is 
the  artisan  of  speech.  And  so  I  indeed  spend  my  nights 
also. 
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LXV.— OURIUS  TO  CICERO.     (Fam.   VII.   29.) 

I  look  upon  myself  as  a  sort  of  property,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  belongs,  'tis  true,  to  Atticus;  but  all  the 
advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  it  is  wholly  yours. 
If  Atticus,  therefore,  were  inclined  to  dispo'se  of  his 
right  in  me,  I  am  afraid  he  could  only  pass  me  off  in  a 
lot  with  some  more  profitable  commodity:  whereas,  if 
you  should  have  the  same  inclination,  how  greatly  would 
it  enhance  my  value  to  be  proclaimed  as  one  entirely 
formed  into  what  he  is,  by  your  care  and  kindness?  I 
entreat  you  then  to  continue  to  protect  the  work  of  your 
own  hands,  and  to  recommend  me  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  successor  of  Sulpicius  in  this  province.  This  will 
be  the  surest  means  of  putting  it  in  my  jjower  to  obey 
your  commands  of  returning  to  you  in  the  spring:  as  it 
will  facilitate  the  settling  of  my  affairs  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  I  may  be  able,  by  that  time,  to  transport  my 
effects,  with  safety,  into  Italy.  But  I  hope,  my  illustrious 
friend,  you  will  not  communicate  this  letter  to  Atticus: 
for  as  he  imagines  I  am  much  too  honest  a  fellow  to  pa}' 
the  same  compliment  to  j'ou  both;  suffer  him,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  remain  in  this  favourable  error.  Adieu, 
my  dear  patron,  and  salute  Tiro  in  my  name. 

LXVL— TO  ATTICUS.     (Att.   XIII.  52.) 

To  think  of  my  having  a  guest  who  cost  me  so  much 
anxiet}',  and  yet  no  regret!  For  it  was  very  pleasant. 
But  when,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Saturnalia,  he  came 
to  Philip's  house,  it  was  so  full  of  soldiers  that  scarcely 
was  the  couch  empty  on  which  C?esar  himself  was 
going  to  dine,  as  there  were  two  thousand  men.  I  was 
indeed  troubled  as  to  what  would  happen  the  next 
day,  but  Barba  Cassius  came  to  my  assistance,  and 
furnished  a  guard.  Camp  was  pitched  on  the  grounds; 
the  house  was  defended.  He  remained  at  Philip's 
house  on  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia  till  one 
o'clock,  and  did  not  allow  any  one  to  enter;  I  suppose 
he  had  some  business  with  Balbus.  Then  he  walked 
on  the  shore.     After  two  o'clock  he  went  to  the  bath; 
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then  he  heard  about  Mamiirra,  but  it  had  no  effect  ou 
him.  He  was  auoiuted  aud  took  his  place  at  dinner. 
He  intended  to  talve  an  emetic,  so  he  l>oth  ate  and  dnvnk 
freely,  and  with  a  good  appetite,  sumptuously  and 
fully,  nor  that  only,  but  "  with  excellent  conversation 
wtll-digested  and  seasoned,  and  if  you  ask,  delightfully 
too."  Besides,  on  the  three  couches  his  friends  were 
abundantly  well  entertained;  nothing  was  lacking  for 
the  less  noble  freedmeu  and  slaves;  but  the  more  ele- 
gant men  were  splendidly  received.  Why  do  I  say 
more?  We  seemed  to  be  gentlemen.  Yet  he  is  not  a 
guest  to  whom  you  would  say,  *'  I  will  devote  myself  to 
you;  come  this  way  aud  visit  me  when  you  return." 
Once  is  enough.  There  was  notliing  of  a  serious  char- 
acter in  the  conversation,  but  much  literary  chat.  In 
short,  he  was  entertained,  and  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
said  he  would  be  one  day  at  P'uteoli,  the  next  near 
Baia>.  You  have  my  entertaining  or  the  billeting  which 
was  not  to  my  taste,  I  said,  but  not  j^roductive  of  any 
gi^at  inconvenience.  I  shall  remain  here  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  go  to  Tusculum.  When  he  jiassed  the 
liouse  of  Dolabella,  the  whole  body  of  his  guards  closed 
up  on  the  right  and  left  of  his  horse,  and  it  was  done 
nowhere  else.     I   learned  that  from  Nicias. 

LXVII.— TO   CrmU.S.     (Fam.   VII.  80.) 

I  truly  now  neither  urge  nor  ask  you  to  come  home; 
but  I  myself  wish  to  t\x  and  go  somewhere,  "  where*  I 
shall  hear  neither  the  name  nor  the  deeds  of  the  Pelo- 
pida\"  It  is  incredible  how  base  it  seems  in  me  to 
remain  under  these  circumstances.  Surely  you  seem 
to  have  foreseen  long  beforehand  what  was  threaten- 
ing when  you  tied  from  here.  Even  though  these  things 
are  terrible  to  hear,  yet  it  is  easit^r  to  hear  than  to  see 
them.  You  were  certainly  not  on  the  Campus  when  at 
the  second  hour  the  election  for  cpiestor  had  begun  the 
tribunal  of  Quintus  Maximus,  whom  thos*^  men  call 
i-onsul,  was  placed,  when  news  was  brought  of  his  sud- 
tlcn  death,  it  was  immediately  removed.  Moreover, 
Ciesar,  who  had  opened  the  comitia  tribute,  changed  it 
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to  the  centuriata;  he  announced  at  the  seventh  hour 
who  would  be  consul  until  Janury  1,  the  next  day;  so 
you  see  during  the  consulship  of  Cainius,  no  one 
dined.  No  harm  was  done  while  he  was  consul;  he 
was  remarkably  watchful,  for  during  his  whole  consu- 
late he  saw  no  sleep.  This  seems  ridiculous  to  you,  for 
you  are  not  here;  if  3'ou  were  to  see  them,  you  could 
not  restrain  your  tears.  Why  should  I  write  more? 
There  are  innumerable  things  of  the  same  kind,  whieli 
indeed  1  would  not  endure,  if  I  had  not  betaken  myself 
into  the  harbour  of  philosophy,  and  had  not  my  friend 
Atticus  to  share  my  studies;  as  you  write  you  are  his 
by  ownership  and  bond,  and  mine  by  use  iind  enjoy- 
ment, I  am  contented  with  your  distinction;  for  that  be- 
longs to  one,  whichi  he  uses  and  enjoj's.  But  more  of 
this  at  another  time.  Acilius,  who  was  sent  with  troops 
into  Greece,  is  in  the  receipt  of  very  great  services  from 
me;  for  twice  I  defended  him  from  capital  punishment 
with  entire  safety,  and  he  is  very  grateful  and  honors 
me  particularly.  I  have  most  carefully  written  to  him 
about  you,  and  have  joined  that  letter  with  this;  please 
write  me  how  he  receives  it,  and  what  he  promises  to 
you. 

LXVIII.— TO  TIRO.     (Fam.  XVI.  18.) 

Why  should  you  not  direct  your  letters  to  me  with  the 
familiar  superscription  which  one  friend  generally  uses 
to  another?  However,  if  you  are  unwilling  to  hazard 
the  envy  which  this  privilege  may  draw  upon  you,  be 
it  as  you  think  proper;  though,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  a 
maxim  which  I  have  generally  pursued  with  respect  to 
myself,  to  treat  envy  with  the  utmost  disregard. 

I  rejoice  that  you  found  so  much  benefit  by  your 
sudorific;  and  should  the  air  of  Tusculum  be  attended 
with  the  same  happy  effect,  how  infinitely  it  will  in- 
crease my  fondness  for  that  favorite  scene!  If  you  love 
me,  then  (and  if  you  do  not,  you  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  of  all  dissemblers)  consecrate  your 
whole  time  to  the  care  of  your  health;  which,  hitherto, 
indeed,  your  assiduous  attendance  upon  myself,  has  but 
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too  much  prevented.  You  well  know  the  rules  which 
it  is  necessary  you  should  preserve  for  this  pui'pose, 
1ind  I  need  not  tell  you  that  your  diet  should  be  light, 
and  30ur  exercises  moderate;  that  you  should  keep  your 
body  open,  and  your  mind  amusedL/Be  it  your  care, 
in  short,  to  return  to  me  perfecflj-  recovered,  and  I 
shall  ever  afterwards  not  only  love  30U,  but  Tusculum 
so  much  the  more  ardently. 

i  wish  you  could  prevail  with  your  neighbour  to  take 
my  garden,  as  it  will  be  the  most  elfectual  means  of 
vexing  that  rascal  Helico.  This  fellow,  although  he  paid 
a  thousand  sesterces  for  the  rent  of  a  piece  of  cold  bar- 
ren ground,  that  had  not  so  much  as  a  wall  or  a  shed 
upon  it,  or  was  supplied  with  a.  single  drop  of  water, 
has  jet  the  assurance  to  laugh  at  the  price  I  require  for 
mine,  notwithstanding  all  the  money  1  have  laid  out 
upon  improvements.  But  let  it  be  your  business  to  spirit 
the  man  into  our  terms,  as  it  shall  be  mine  to  make  the 
same  artful  attack  upon  Otho. 

Let  me  know  what  you  have  done  with  respect  to 
the  fountain;  though,  possibly,  this  wet  season  may  now 
have  over-supplied  it  \\ith  water.  If  the  w-eather  should 
prove  fair,  I  will  send  the  dial,  together  with  the  books 
you  desire.  But  how  happened  it  that  you  took  none 
with  you?  AYas  it  that  you  were  employed  in  some 
poetical  composition  upon  the  model  of  your  admired 
Sophocles?  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world  with 
your  perfoiTnance. 

Ligurius,  Caesar's  great  favorite,  is  dead.  He  was 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  much  my  friend.  Let  me  know 
when  I  may  expect  you;  in  the  meantime  be  careful  of 
your  health.     Farewel. 

LXIX.— TO    ATTICUS.     (Att.    XIV.   5.) 

I  hope  you  are  now  recovered,  because  I  know  that 
abstinence  usually  cures  you  of  these  slight  disorders; 
I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  how  you  are.  It 
appears  favourable,  that  Matius  is  uneasy  at  his  l>eing 
suspected  by  Brutus;  but  it  will  have  a  bad  appearance 
if  those  legions  should,   with  a   wailike  aspect,  march 
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out  of  Gaul  for  Rome.  Do  not  jou  think  the  legions 
that  were  in  Spain  will  insist  upon  the  same  terms? 
As  v/ill  those  which  are  marched  under  the  command  of 
Annius,  pardon  me — I  mean  Canninius.  The  gamester 
raises  a  dreadful  disturbance:  for  were  the  designs  of 
Antony  justifiable,  the  tumult,  made  by  Caesar  s  freed- 
man,  might  have  been  easily  quashed. 

My  diffidence  was  misplaced,  when  I  refused  a  lega- 
tion before  the  Senate  broke  up,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
abandon  my  counti'y,  now  that  her  aifairs  are  drawing 
to  a  crisis.  Could  I  assist  her,  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
attend.— But  you  see  what  kind  of  magistrates,  if  they 
can  deserve  that  name,  we  have  chosen.  You  see  the 
body-guards  of  the  tj^rant  are  possessed  of  provincial  gov- 
ernments; you  j-te  an  anny  of  his  veterans  at  our  doors, 
and  that  all  is  in  fluctuation.  Meanwhile  the  men,  whose 
safety,  nay  whose  glory,  merits  the  attendance  of  a  grate- 
ful world,  are  so  far  from  being  rewarded  with  the 
praises  and  affections  of  mankind,  that  they  are  forced 
to  conceal  themselves  for  protection.  But  whatever 
may  be  their  fate,  they  must  be  happj',  it  is  our  c-ountry 
that  is  miserable.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  arrival  of  Octavius  has  made  any  alteration; 
whether  the  people  rally  round  him?  And  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  revolution  in  his  favour?  1 
do  not  think  that  he  will,  but  I  would  gladly  know  the 
truth.    I  write  this  on  the  11th  of  April,  as  I  am  leaving 

LXX.— TO   TIRO.     (Fam.   XVI.  23.) 
If  you  should  have  an  opportunity,  you  may  register 
the  money  you  mention:  though,  indeed,  it  is  an  acquisi- 
tion which  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite  to  enrol.     How- 
ever, it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Balbus,  wherein  he  ex- 
cuses himself  for  not  giving  me  an  account  of  Antony's 
intentions  concerning  the  law  I  inquired  after;  because 
he  has  gotten,  it  seems,  a  violent  defluction  upon  his 
eyes.  Excellent  excuse,  it  must  be  owned!  For  if  a 
man  is  not  able  to  write;  most  certainly,  you  know,  he 
cannot  dictate  I  But  let  the  world  go  as  it  will,  so  I  may 
sit  down  quietly  here  in  the  country. 
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I  have  written  to  Bitbyuicus. — As  to  what  you  men- 
tion concerning  h^ervilius;  you,  who  are  a.  young  man, 
may  think  length  of  days  a.  desirable  circumstance;  but, 
for  myself,  I  have  no  such  wish.  Atticus,  nevertheless 
imagines,  that  I  am  still  as  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  my  life  as  he  once  knew  me;  not  observing  how 
firmly  I  have  since  fortified  my  heart  with  all  the 
strength  of  philosophy.  The  truth  of  it  is,  he  is  now 
seized  in  his  turn  with  a  panic  himself;  and  would  en- 
deavour to  infect  me  with  the  same  groundless  appre- 
hensions. But  it  is  my  intention  to  preserve  that  friend- 
ship unviolated,  which  I  have  so  long  enjoyed  with 
Antony:  and,  accordingly,  I  intend  writing  to  him  very 
soon.  I  shall  defer  my  letter,  however,  till  your  return: 
but  I  do  not  mention  this  with  any  design  of  calling  you 
off  from  the  business  you  are  transacting,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  much  more  nearly  my  concern. 

I  expect  a  visit  from  Lepta  to-morrow :  and  shall  have 
occasion  for  all  the  sweets  of  your  conversation,  to  tem- 
per the  bitterness  with  which  his  will  be  attended, 
Farewel. 

LXXI.— TO  Alliens.     (Att.   XTV.   10.) 

Is  it  really  so?  Has  all  that  has  been  done  by  our 
common  Brutus,  come  to  this,  tliat  he  should  live  at 
Lanuvium.,  and  Tn^bonius  repair  by  devious  marches  to 
his  government.  That  all  the  actions,  writings,  words, 
j)i^omi;(s,  and  jiurposes.  of  (':T=sar,  should  carry  with 
them  more  force  than  they  would  have  done,  had  he 
been  alive?  You  may  remember  what  loud  remon- 
strances I  made  the  very  first  day  we  met  in  the  capitol, 
that  the  Senate  should  be  summoned  thither  by  the 
pnetors.  Immortal  gods!  What  might  we  not  have 
then  carried  auiidst  the  universal  joy  of  our  ])atriots, 
and  even  our  half  patriots,  and  the  general  rout  of  those 
robbers.  You  disa])]»i-ove  of  what  was  doue  on  tlu^  I8tli 
of  ^larch,  but  what  could  be  done?  We  were  undone 
before  that  day.  Do  not  you  remember  you  called  out 
that  our  cause  was  i-uined,  if  (/a>sar  had  a  public  funeral? 
But  a  funeral   he  had,  and  tliat   loo  in  (he  Forum,  and 
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graced  with  pathetic  encomiums,  which  encouraged 
slaves  and  beggars,  with  tiamiug  torches  in  their  hands, 
to  burn  our  houses.  What  followed?  Were  they  not 
insolent  enough  to  say,  "  Caesar  issued  the  command  and 
you  must  obey?"  I  cannot  bear  these  and  other  things. 
I  therefore  think  of  retiring,  and  leaving  behind  me 
country  after  country:  and  even  your  favorite  (Ireece 
is  too  much  exposed  to  the  political  storm  to  continue 
in  it. 

Meanwhile,  has  your  complaint  quite  left  you?  For 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  by  your  manner  of  writ- 
ing, that  it  has.  But  I  return  to  the  Thebassi,  the 
Scaevoe,  and  the  Frangones.  Do  you  imagine  that  they 
will  think  themselves  secure  in  their  possessions,  while 
we  stand  our  ground,  and  experience  has  taught  them, 
that  we  have  not  in  us  the  courage  which  they  imagined. 
Are  we  to  look  upon  those  to  be  the  friends  of  peace, 
who  have  been  the  fomenters  of  rebellion?  What  1 
wrote  to  you  concerning  Curtilius,  and  the  estates  of 
Sestilius,  I  apply  to  Censorinus,  Messala,  Plancus,  Post- 
humius,  and  the  whole  clan.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  perish  with  the  slain,  than  to  have  lived,  to  witness 
things  like  these.  Octavius  came  to  Naples  about  the 
IGtli.  where  Balbus  waited  upon  him  next  morning,  and 
from  thence  he  came  to  me  at  Cumte,  the  same  day, 
where  he  acquainted  me.  that  he  would  accept  of  the 
succession  to  his  uncle's  estate.  But  this  as  you  observe, 
may  be  the  source  of  a  warm  dispute  between  him  and 
Antony. 

I  shall  bestow  all  due  attention  and  pains  upon  your 
affair  at  Burthrotum.  You  ask  me  whether  the  legacy 
left  me  by  Cluvius,  will  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand 
serteces  a  year.  It  will  amount  pretty  ntar  it,  but  this 
first  year  I  have  laid  out  eighty  thousand  upon  repairs. 
My  brother  complains  greatly  about  his  son,  who,  he 
says,  is  now  excessively  complaisant  to  his  mother, 
though  he  hated  her,  at  a  time  v\hen  she  deserved  his 
respects.  He  has  sent  me  flaming  letters  against  him. 
If  you  have  not  yet  left  Rome,  and  if  you  Icnow  what  he 
is  doing,  I  beg  you  will  inform  me  by  a  letter,  as  indeed, 
you  must  do  of  every  thing  else,  for  your  letters  give  me 
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the  greatest  pleasure. 

LXXII.— TO  ATTICrS.     (Att.  XIV.  18.) 

As  jou  frequently  censure  me  for  the  exaggerated 
praises  I  have  bestowed  upon  Dolabella's  actions,  1 
must  beg  to  observe,  that  though  1  think  his  con- 
duct highlj'  meritorious,  yet  the  manner  in  which  you 
repeatedly  wrote  to  me  concerning  him,  induced  me  to 
extol  it  in  the  manner  I  did.  But  you  are  disgusted  at 
Dolabella,  for  the  very  same  reason  which  has  incurred 
my  cordial  resentment.  What  a  shameless  fellow  he  is! 
My  money  was  due  the  first  of  January,  and  he  has  not 
paid  it  yet,  though  he  could  free  himself  from  an  immense 
load  of  debt  by  the  liberality  of  Faberius,  who  usuall}' 
supplies  him  on  aJl  necessary  occasions.  I  indulge  in 
such  pleasantries,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  too  much 
grieved  at  heart.  On  the  8th  I  wrote  to  him  early  in  the 
morning;  and,  that  very  evening,  I  received  at  Pompeii 
your  letter  so  soon  as  the  third  day  after  its  date;  but, 
as  I  wrote  to  you  that  same  day.  I  sent  a  pretty  sharp 
letter  to  Dolabella,  which,  1  believe,  if  it  has  no  other 
effect,  will  have  that  of  making  him  not  dare  to  look  me 
in  the  face.  I  suppose  you  have  finished  that  affair  with 
Albiu8.  You  have  highly  obliged,  by  enabling  me,  to 
discharge  the  debt  I  owed  Patulcius.  Your  conduct  in 
this  res]  ect  is  in  unison  with  your  other  acts  of  friend- 
ship to  me.  I  left  Eros  at  Kome,  as  well  (]ualitied  to 
transact  tliat  bui-iness;  and  things  hav(^  miscarried  on 
this  occasion  by  his  culpable  negligence.  But  I  will 
forbear  till  I  see  him.  I  beg  you  will  direct  the  affair 
of  Montanus,  as  I  have  often  desired  you  to  do  by  my 
letters. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Servius,  when  he  was 
leaving  Rome,  talked  to  you,  as  if  public  affairs  were 
desperate,  for  he  cannot  have  a.  worse  opinion  of  them 
than  I  have.  If  oui'  worthy  friend  Brutus  shall  not 
assist  in  the  Senate  on  the  tii-st  of  June,  F  know  not 
1o  what  puqjose  he  should  a])]>cai"  in  ]>ublic  at  all.  P>ut 
he  is  the  best  judge  of  bis  own  conduct.  From  the 
measures  which  I  see  going  on,  I  cannot  tliink  that  the 
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ides  of  March  have  greatly  improved  our  situation.  For 
this  reason  I  feel  every  day  more  inclined  to  withdraw 
into  Greece.  For  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  in  my  power 
to  serve  the  interests  of  my  dear  Brutus,  who,  as  you 
write  to  me,  thinks  of  going  into  voluntary  banishment. 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Leouldas.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  Ilerodes.  I  wish 
I  had  seen  the  letter  of  Saufeius.  I  think  of  setting  our 
from  Pompeii  the  10th  of  May. 

LXXTII.— MATH'S  TO  CICERO.     (Fam.  XI.  28.) 

I  received  great  satisfaction  from  your  letter,  as 
it  assured  me  of  my  holding  that  rank  in  your  esteem, 
whicii  1  have  ever  wished  and  hoped  to  enjoy.  Indeed 
1  never  doubted  of  your  good  opinion:  but  tlie  value  1 
set  upon  it,  rendered  me  solicitous  of  preserving  it  with- 
out the  least  blemish.  Conscious,  however,  that  1  had 
never  given  just  offence  to  any  candid  and  honest  mind, 
T  was  the  less  disposed  to  believe,  that  you,  whose  sen- 
time  uts  are  exalted,  by  the  cultivation  of  so  many  gen- 
erous arts,  could  hastily  credit  any  reports  to  my  dis- 
advantage: especially  as  you  w^ere  one  for  whom  I  had 
at  all  times  discovered  much  sincere  good-will.  But  as 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  that  you  think  of  me  agree- 
ably to  m^-  wishes,  1  will  drop  this  subject,  in  order  to 
vindicate  myself  from  those  calumnies  which  you  have 
so  often,  and  with  such  singular  generosity,  opjtosed. 
I  am  perfectly  well  apprised  of  the  retlections  that  have 
been  cast  upon  me  since  Ciesar's  death.  It  has  been 
imputed  to  me,  I  know,  that  I  lament  the  loss  of  my 
friend,  and  I  think  with  indignation  on  the  murderers  of 
the  man  I  loved.  "  The  welfare  of  our  country,"  say  my 
accusers,  (as  if  they  had  already  made  it  appear  that  the 
destruction  of  C<esar  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
monwealth) "  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  to  be  pre- 
'•  ferred  to  all  considerations  of  amity."  It  may  be  so; 
but  I  will  honestly  confess,  that  I  am  by  no  means  ar- 
rived at  this  elevated  strain  of  patriotism.  Neverthe- 
less, I  took  no  part  with  Ciesar  in  our  civil  dissentions; 
but  neither  did  I  desert  mv  friend,  because  I  disliked 
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Uis  measures.  The  truth  is,  1  was  so  tar  from  approv- 
iug  the  civil  war,  that  I  always  thought  it  unjustifiable, 
and  exerted  )uy  utmost  endeaA'ours  to  extinguish  those 
sparing  by  which  it  was  kindled.  In  conformity  to 
these  sentiments,  I  did  not  make  use  of  my  friend's  vic- 
tory to  the  gratification  of  any  lucrative  or  ambitious 
purposes  of  my  own,  as  some  others  most  shamefully 
did,  whose  interest  with  C;esar  was  much  inferior  to 
mine.  Far,  in  truth,  from  being  a  gainer  by  his  success, 
I  suffered  greatly  in  my  fortunes  by  that  very  law  which 
saved  many  of  those  who  now  exult  in  his  death  from 
the  disgrace  of  being  obliged  to  fly  tlieir  country.  Lt^t 
me  add,  that  I  recommended  the  vanquished  party  to  his 
clemency,  with  the  same  warmth  and  zeal  as  if  my  own 
preservation  had  been  concerned.  Tims  desirous  that 
all  my  fellow-citizens  might  enjo^'  their  lives  in  full 
security,  can  I  repress  the  indignation  of  mv  heart 
against  the  assassins  of  that  man,  from  whose  generos- 
ity that  i^riviiege  was  obtained;  esi)ecially,  as  the  same 
hands  were  lifted  up  to  his  destruction,  which  had  first 
drawn  upon  him  all  the  odium  and  envy  of  his  adminis- 
tration? Yet  I  am  threatened,  it  seems,  with  their  ven- 
geance, for  daring  to  condemn  the  deed.  Tnexampled 
insolence  I  that  some  should  glory  in  the  perpetration  of 
those  crimes,  which  others  should  not  be  permitted  even 
to  (It^plorel  The  meanest  slase  has  ever  been  allowed 
to  indulge,  without  control,  the  fears,  the  sorrows,  or  the 
joys  of  his  heart;  but  these  our  assertors  of  liberty,  as 
tliey  call  tlu^mselves.  endeavour  to  extort  from  me,  by 
tlu'ir  menaces,  this  common  privilege  of  e\ery  creature. 
\'ain  and  impotent  endeavours!  no  dangers  shall  in- 
ihiiiiiate  me  from  acting  up  to  the  generous  duties  of 
rri(  ndsliip  and  liumanity;  persuaded,  as  I  have  ever 
bccji,  that  death  in  an  honest  cause  ought  never  to  be 
shunned,  and  frequently  to  be  courted.  Yet,  why  does 
it  thus  move  their  displeasure,  if  I  only  wish  that  they 
may  repent  of  what  they  have  i)erpetrated?  for  wish  I 
will  acknowledge  I  do,  tliat  both  they  and  all  the  world 
may  regret  the  death  of  Ca:^sar.  "But  as  a  nnmiber,  (say 
they,)  of  the  commonwealth,  3'ou  ought,  above  all  things, 
*'  to  desire  its  preservation."  Now  that  I  sincH'rcly  do 
&o,  if  the  whoje  tenor  of  my  past  conduct,  and  all  the 
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hopes  I  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  entertain,  will 
not  suflftciently  evince,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  it 
by  my  professions.  I  conjure  you,  then,  to  judge  of  me, 
not  by  what  others  may  say,  but  by  the  plain  tendency 
of  my  actions;  and.  if  you  believe  I  have  any  interest  in 
the  tranquilit}'  of  the  republic,  be  assured,  that  I  will  have 
no  communication  with  those  who  would  imi)iously  dis 
turb  its  peace.  Shall  I  renounce,  indeed,  those  patriot 
princijjles  I  steadily  pursued  in  my  youth,  when  warmth 
and  inexperience  might  have  pleaded  some  excuse  for 
errors?  Shall  I,  in  the  sober  season  of  declining  age, 
wantonly  unravel,  at  once,  the  whole  fair  contexture  of 
my  better  days?  Most  assuredly  not;  nor  shall  I  ever 
give  any  other  offence  than  in  bewailing  the  severe 
catastrophe  of  a  most  intimate  and  illustrious  friend! 
Were  I  disposed  to  act  otherwise,  I  should  scorn  to  deny 
it;  nor  should  it  be  ever  said,  that  I  covered  my  crim  - 
by  hypocrisy,  and  feared  to  avow  what  I  scrupled  not  t-. 
commit. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  other  articles  of  the  charge 
against  me;  it  is  farther  alleged  that  I  presided  at  those 
games  which  the  young  Octavius  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Ctesar's  victories.  The  charge,  I  confess,  is  true;  but 
what  connexion  has  an  act  of  mere  private  duty,  with  the 
concerns  of  the  republic?  It  was  an  office,  not  only  due 
from  me  to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend,  but  which 
T  could  not  refuse  to  that  illustrious  youth,  his  most 
A^orthy  heir.  I  am  reproached  also,  with  having  been  fre- 
quent in  paying  my  visits  of  compliment  to  Antony;  yet 
you  will  find  that  the  very  men  who  impute  this  as  a  mark 
of  disaffection  to  my  country,  appeared  much  more  fre- 
quently at  his  levee,  either  to  solicit  his  favours,  or  to 
receive  them.  But,  after  all,  can  there  be  any  thing,  let 
me  ask,  more  insufferably  arrogant  than  this  accusation? 
Oiesar  never  opposed  my  associating  with  whomsoever  1 
thought  proper,  even  though  it  were  with  persons  whom 
he  himself  disapproved;  and  shall  the  men  who  have 
cruelly  robbed  me  of  one  friend,  attempt,  likewise,  by 
their  malicious  insinuations,  to  alienate  me  from  an- 
other? But  the  moderation  of  my  conduct,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  discredit  all  reports  that  may  hereafter  be  raised 
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to  mj  disadvantage;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  even 
those  who  hate  me  for  my  attachment  to  Caesar,  would 
rather  choose  a  friend  of  my  disposition,  than  of  their 
own.  In  fine,  if  my  affairs  should  permit  me,  it  is  my 
resolution  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  at  Rhodes. 
But,  if  any  accident  should  render  It  necessary  for  me  to 
continue  at  Rome,  my  actions  shall  evince,  that  I  am 
sincerely  desirous  of  my  country's  welfare.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Trebatius  for  supplying  you 
with  an  occasion  of  so  freely  laying  open  to  me  the  ami- 
cable sentiments  of  your  heart;  as  it  affords  me  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  cultivating  a  friendship  with  one 
whom  I  have  ever  been  disposed  to  esteem.    Farewel. 

LXXIV.— TO  ATTICUS.     (Att.  XV.  IG.l 

I  have  at  length  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  writ- 
ten, I  assure  you,  with  such  propriety  and  elegance,  as 
sufficiently  denotes  his  improvement  in  learning.  All 
my  other  friends  there,  give  me  very  flattering  accounts 
of  him.  Leonidas,  however,  still  qualifies  his  commenda- 
tions with  his  old  "  At  present."  But  Herodes  commends 
him  wonderfully,  and  without  reserve.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  this  is  a  subject  in  which  I  may  be  easily  im- 
posed on,  and  on  which  I  am,  with  pleasure,  credulous. 
I  beg  that  you  would  let  me  know,  if  Statins  has  written 
any  thing  to  you  of  my  concerns.  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  I  assure  yo'u  very  pleasant,  and  very  retired,  and 
free  from  company,  in  case  one  has  a  mind  to  compose 
any  work  of  learning.  And  yet  I  feel  an  unaccountable 
preference  and  attachment  for  my  own  residence.  Mean- 
while, I  believe,  I  shall  soon  be  tired  of  this  lovely  land- 
skij),  for,  indeed,  if  our  prognostics  do  not  fail,  we  shall 
have  rainy  weather,  because  the  frogs  are  croaking.  I 
beg  30U  will  let  me  know  where,  and  on  what  day  I  can 
see  our  friend  Brutus. 

LXXV.— TO  ATTICUS.     (Att.   XV.   15.) 

Mav  the  distresses  which  Lucius  Antonius  occasions 
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to  the  Uutluoliaiis,  revert  upon  himself!  1  have  drawn 
up  my  certihciite  which  you  may  seal  when  you  please. 
If  the  ^Edile,  Lucius  Fadius,  asks  from  you  the  money 
for  my  house  at  Arpinum,  you  may  pay  him,  though  it 
were  the  whole  sum.  I  wrote  3'ou,  in  the  other  letter, 
about  the  hundred  and  ten  thousand  sesterces,  wliicli 
must  be  paid  to  Statins.  If,  therefore,  Fadius  should 
call  for  the  money,  I  desire  it  should  be  paid  to  him,  and 
to  him  only.  If  1  mistake  not,  there  is  some  money  in 
my  hands,  which  1  have  written  to  Eros  to  deliver  up, 

I  am  indijj^naut  at  the  Queen  of  Egypt.  Ammonius, 
who  answered  for  the  performance  of  her  promises  to 
me,  knows  that  I  have  good  reason  for  my  indignation. 
The  favours  she  promised  me,  I  assure  you,  were  such  as 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  though  they  were  proclaimed 
from  the  rostrum.  They  were  only  such  as  befitted  a 
man  of  learning,  and  became  my  dignity.  As  to  Sara, 
besides  my  knowing  him  to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  he 
behaved  very  disrespectfully  to  me  in  particular;  I  never 
saw  him  but  once,  which  was  at  my  own  house.  When 
I  asked  him  very  civilly  in  what  I  could  serve  him, 
he  told  me  he  came  to  look  for  Attictis.  As  to  the 
haughtiness  the  Queen  herself  expressed  when  she  was 
at  the  gardens  beyond  the  T;\'ber,  I  never  can  reflect 
upon  it  without  strong  resentment.  I  will,  therefore, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  gang,  who  su]jposed  me  to 
be  void  of  spirit  and  even  of  feeling. 

I  perceive  that  the  ill  management  of  Eros,  in  my 
affairs,  will  hinder  my  departure  from  hence.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  given  to  me,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
I  ought  to  have  money  in  hand,  and  yet  I  am  obliged  to 
borrow.  I  suppose,  that  the  money  arising  from  my 
rents  has  been  set  apart  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
I  have  so  often  mentioned.  I  have,  however,  recom- 
mended  these  matters  to  Tyro,  whom  I  have  sent  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose,  for  you  have  now  too  much  busi- 
ness upon  your  hands  for  me  to  give  you  more.  The 
more  modest  my  son  is  in  asking  for  money,  I  am  the 
more  concerned,  lest  he  should  want  it.  He  has  written 
me  nothing  upon  this  head,  though  it  is  natural  to  think, 
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that  I  should  be  the  first  person  he  would  ap]>ly  to.  He 
has,  however,  written  to  Tyro,  that  he  has  received  no 
money  since  the  first  of  April,  for  this  year  was  then 
out.  I  have  always  understood,  that  your  own  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  a  regard  for  my  character,  led  you  to 
think,  that  I  ought  to  supply  him  with  what  may  sufii- 
ciently  enable  him  to  make,  not  only  a  decent,  but  a  dis- 
tinguished, appearance.  I,  therefore,  beg  (and,  indeed,  I 
would  not  give  you  this  trouble,  could  I  employ  any 
body  elsel  in  the  affair)  of  3'ou  to  take  care  to  furnish 
him  with  a  whole  year's  supply  at  Athens,  and  you  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  Eros.  I  have  sent  Tyro  to  Rome  for 
this  very  purpose.  You  will,  therefore,  charge  yourself 
with  this,  and  write  to  me  what  you  think  proper  on  the 
subject. 

LXXVI.— TO  ATTICUS.     (Att.  XVI.  13.) 

I  come  at  last  to  answer  your  letter;  and  you  must 
know  that  I  think  you  have  acted  wisely  in  meeting 
with  Antony  at  Tibur,  in  seeming  to  agree  with  all  his 
measures,  and  even  returning  him  your  thanks;  for  your 
observation  is  just,  that  we  must  forfeit  our  liberty 
sooner  than  our  property.  Your  telling  me  tliat  you  are 
more  and  more  in  love  with  my  Treatise  upon  Old  Age, 
inspires  me  with  additional  ardour  to  write.  You  say, 
that  you  hope  Eros  will  not  come  without  some  small 
present,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed in  that  respect.  Meanwhile,  the  work  I  have  sent 
you  is  the  same  you  saw  before,  but  more  correct,  and  I 
send  you  the  original  copy  corrected  and  improved  in 
many  passages.  When  you  have  got  it  handsouiely  trans- 
cribed you  may  read  it  in  i)rivate  to  your  guests;  but  as 
you  love  me,  put  them  in  good  humour  by  a  liberal 
entertainment,  lest  they  discharge  all  their  spleen  at 
you  in  ill  nature  against  me. 

I  hope  the  accounts  I  have  of  my  sion  are  true;  I 
will  know  all  about  that  affair  of  Xeno,  when  I  am  upon 
the  spot;  meanwhile  I  cannot  think  he  has  acted  either 
indolently  or  unhandsouicly.  I  will  take  your  advice 
concerning  Herodes:   and  T  shall  inform  myself  of  wliat 
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you  mention,  by  Saufeius  and  Xeno.  I  am  glad  that 
you  received  the  letter  about  our  nephew,  which  I  sent 
3'ou  by  the  express,  sooner  than  that  which  I  sent  you 
by  himself. — You  would  not,  however,  have  been  im 
posed  upon — but  it  is  as  well  as  it  is. — I  long  to  Imow 
what  he  said  to  you,  and  you  to  him. — ^Both  of  you,  1 
suppose,  went  on  in  your  old  way.  But  I  am  in  hopes 
to  receive  an  account  of  that  in  the  letter  I  am  to  get 
by  Curius.  who  though  he  is  in  himself  amiable  and 
dear  to  me,  is  become  doubly  so,  through  your  recom- 
mendation.— ^o  much  in  answer  to  jour  letter. 

I  am  now  to  acquaint  you  with  what  I  am  sensible 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  write,  jet  write  it  I  must.  ! 
am  shocked  with  a  great  many  circumstances  in  my 
leaving  Italy;  and  indeed,  the  chief  is  my  being  separ- 
ated from  you.  I  dread  likewise  the  fatigues  of  the 
voyage,  which  become  neither  my  age  nor  dignity,  and 
the  unfavourable  crisis,  in  which  I  am  to  set  out.  1 
leave  my  country  in  peace,  to  return  to  it  in  war;  and 
I  spend,  in  rambling  abroad,  the  time  I  might  spend  in 
my  retired  villas,  which  are  elegantly  built,  and  de- 
lightfully situated. — But  on  the  other  hand  I  comfort 
myself  with  the  thoughts  that  I  shall  either  be  of  service 
to  my  son,  or  be  able  to  judge  how  far  he  is  capable  of 
improvement;  and  in  the  next  place,  with  the  hopes  of 
seeing  you  according  to  your  promise.  Should  that  ha]»- 
pen,  I  shall  think  that  every  thing  goes  well  with  mo. 

But  above  all  things  I  am  vexed  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  debt  I  leave  behind  me;  for  though  I  have  settled 
the  funds  for  discharging  it,  yet  the  money  owing  to  me 
by  Dolabella,  malces  part  of  it,  and  I  feel  so  uneasy  on 
my  being  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  those 
on  whom  he  has  given  me  assignments,  that  this,  beyond 
my  other  concerns,  gives  me  pain.  It  was  I  think  not 
amiss  in  me  to  write  in  plain  terms  to  Balbus.  desiring 
him  to  assist  me  in  case  it  should  happen  that  those 
assignments  should  not  answer;  and  I  have  likewise 
begged  the  favour  of  you  to  speak  to  him,  if  any  such 
thing  should  happen;  you  will  therefore,  if  you  please, 
talk  to  him,  especially  as  you  are  to  set  out  for  Epirus. 

I  write  this  as  I  am  preparing  to  embark  at  Pompeii. 
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in  three  ten-oared  gallies.  Brutus  is  still  at  Nesis  and 
(,'assius  at  Naples.  If  you  are  in  love  with  Dejotarus, 
are  you  not  so  with  Hieras  likewise,  who  ever  since 
lihesamius  waited  upon  me,  has  neither  spoken  to  our 
friend  Sextus,  nor  to  any  of  us,  though  he  had  express 
orders  to  do  nothing  but  1)y  his  adYice. — I  feel  desirous, 
though  at  this  distance,  to  caress  mj  Attica,  so  dearly 
do  I  Yalue  the  compliments  she  sent  me  in  your  letter. 
You  will  therefore  return  her  many  acknowledgements 
on  my  part,  and  the  same  to  Pilia. 

LXX\'II.— AtilXIUS     POLLIO     TO    CICERO.      (Fam. 

X.   32.) 

Balbus,  my  qutestor,  has  withdrawn  from  Gades, 
with  very  considerable  effects  in  his  hands,  which  he 
had  received'  of  the  public  taxes,  consisting  of  a  large 
quantity  of  uncoined  gold,  a  much  larger  of  silver,  to- 
gether with  a  great  sum  of  ready  money;  and  what  adds 
to  his  iniquity,  is,  that  he  has  not  discharged  even  the 
pay  of  the  troops.  In  his  flight  he  was  detained  three 
days,  by  contrary  winds,  at  Calpe;  from  whence,  how- 
ever, he  sailed  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  and  has  trans- 
ported himself,  together  with  his  treasure,  into  the  do- 
minions of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania. — But  whether 
the  present  prevailing  reports  will  bring  him  back  to 
(lades,  or  carry  him  to  Kome,  I  know  not;  for  I  hear 
that  his  resolutions  vary  with  every  different  express 
that  arrives.  But,  besides  the  robberies  and  the  extor- 
tions he  has  committed  in  this  province,  and  the  cruel- 
ties he  has  exercised  towards  our  allies,  he  affected,  in 
several  instances,  to  imitate  (as  he  himself  used  to  boast) 
the  actions  of  C.i^sar.  Accordingly,  on  the  last  day  of 
tlie  games  which  he  exibited  at  Gades,  he  presented 
Herennius  Gallus,  a  comedian,  with  the  golden  ring, 
and  conducted  him  to  one  of  the  14  benches  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  had  appropriated  to  those  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  He  likewise  continued  himself  in  the 
sui)renie  magistracy  of  Gades,  by  his  own  single  author- 
ity, and  at  two  immediately  successive  assemblies  of  tlw 
people,  he  nominnted,  for  the  two  next  following  yc^irs. 
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sucli  of  liis  creatures  whom  he  thought  proper  to 
succeed  him  in  the  government  of  that  city.  He  also 
recalled  from  exile,  not,  indeed,  those  unfortunate  men 
who  were  banished  on  account  of  the  present  comnio- 
tions,  but  those  infamous  rebels  w^ho  were  concerned 
im  the  sedition  which  was  raised  in  Gadcs,  during  the 
proconsulate  of  Sextus  Varrus.  and  in  which  all  the 
members  of  thtir  council  were  either  assassinated  or 
expelled.  Thus  far  he  had  Ciesar  for*  his  model;  but. 
in  the  instances  I  am  going  to  mention,  he  exceeded 
even  Ciesar  himself.  He  caused  a  play  to  be  acted  at 
the  public  gaiues.  upon  the  subject  of  his  embassy  to 
Lucius  Lentulus,  the  proconsul;  and  the  good  man  was 
so  affected  with  the  remembrance  of  those  transactions 
which  the  scenes  of  this  drama  recalled  to  his  mind,  that 
he  melted  into  tears.  At  the  gladitorial  games,  he 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  cruelty  with  regard  to  one 
Fadius,  who  had  served  in  Pompey's  army.  This  man 
had  twice,  it  seems,  voluntai-ily  entered  the  lists  in 
combats  of  this  kind;  but  upon  the  present  occasion  he 
refused  to  tight,  though  peremptorily  required  by  Bal- 
bus,  and  accordingly  threw  himself  upon  the  protection 
of  the  populace.  But  the  mob  having  pelted  Balbus 
with  stones,  when  he  attempted  to  recover  him  out  of 
their  hands,  he  let  loose  upon  them  a  party  of  his  Gallic 
horse.  Balbus  having,  by  these  means,  got  the  unfor- 
tunate Fadius  into  his  possession,  ordered  him  to  be 
fixed  in  a.  pit,  which  was  dug  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  caused  him 
in  this  manner  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  was  perfonned 
soon  after  Baibus  had  dined,  who  was  present  during 
the  whole  execution,  walking  about  bare-footed  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  tunic  loose,  in  the  most 
unconcerned  and  indecent  manner;  and  while  the  un- 
happy sufferer  cried  out  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
"  Why  do  you  not  run  now  (said  the  insulting  and  re- 
lentless Balbus)  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple? "  But  this  was  not  the  single  cruelty  he  exer- 
cised. He  exposed,  likewise,  several  Roman  citizens  to 
wild  beasts;  particularly  a  certain  noted  auctioneer  in 
the  city  of  Hispalis;    and  this  for  no  other  reason  but 
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because  the  poor  man  was  excessively  deformed.  Such 
is  the  monster  with  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  toi  be 
coiiuectedl  But  more  of  him  when  we  meet.  In  the 
mean  time  (to  turn  to  a  point  of  much  greater  import- 
ance) I  should  be  glad  the  Senate  would'  determine  in 
what  manner  they  would  have  me  act.  I  am  at  the 
head  of  three  brave  legions,  one  of  which  Antony  took 
great  pains  to  draw  over  to  his  interest  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  it 
to  be  signified  to  them,  that  the  very  first  day  they 
should  enter  into  his  camp,  every  soldier  should  re- 
ceive five  hundred  denarii,  besides  which  he  also  as- 
sured them,  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory,  they  should 
receive  an  equal  share  of  the  spoils  with  his  own  troops: 
a  reward  which  all  the  world  knows  would  have  been 
without  end  or  measure.  These  promises  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  them;  and  it  was  with  great  difiiculty 
I  kept  them  from  deserting.  I  should  not,  indeed  have 
been  able  to  have  effected  this,  if  I  had  not  cantoned 
them  in  distant  quarters;  as  some  of  the  cohorts,  not- 
withstanding they  were  thus  separated,  had  the  insol- 
ence to  mutiny.  Antony  endeavoured  likewise  to  gain 
the  rest  of  the  legions,  b}"  immense  offers.  Nor  was 
Lei)idus  less  importunate  with  me  to  send  him  the 
thirtieth  legion;  v.iiich  he  solicited  both  by  his  own 
letters,  and  by  those  which  he  caused  Antony  to  write. — 
The  Senate  will  do  me  the  justice,  therefore,  to  believe, 
as  no  advantages  could  tempt  me  to  sell  my  troops, 
nor  any  dangers  which  I  had  reason  to-  apprehend,  if 
Antony  and  Lepidus  should  prove  conquerors,  could  pre- 
vail with  me  to  diminish  their  number,  that  I  was  thus 
tenacious  of  my  army  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  And  let  the  readi- 
ness with  which  I  have  obeyed  all  the  orders  I  received 
from  the  Senate,  be  a  proof  that  I  would  have  com- 
plied in  the  same  manner  with  every  other  they  should 
have  thought  proper  to  have  sent  me.  I  have  pre- 
served the  tranquility  of  this  province;  T  have  main- 
tained my  authority  over  the  army;  and  have  never 
once  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  jurisdiction, 
r  must  add.  likewise,  that  I  have  never  em]»l<)yed  any 
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soldier,  either  of  my  own  troops,  or  those  of  my  auxili- 
aries,  in  carrying-  any  dispatches  whatsoever:  and  I 
have  constantly  punished  such  of  my  cavalry  whom  I 
have  found  at  any  time  attempting  to  desert.  I  shall 
think  these  cares  sufficiently  rewarded,  in  seeing-  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  republic  restored.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  common^\•calth,  indeed, 
In  general,  had  known  me  for  what  I  am,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  rendered  them  much  more  importanv 
services. 

I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Balbus,  just  before  he  left  this  province;  and  if  you 
have  any  curiosity  to  read  his  play,  which  I  mentioned 
above,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Gall  us  Cornelius, 
to  whom  you  may  apply  for  it.     Farewel. 

Corduba,  June  the  8tli. 

LXXVIII.— TO     OASSIUS.      in      LAODIOEA.       iFani. 
XII.    10.) 

Your  brother-in-law,  my  once  familiar  friend,  Lepi- 
dus,  was  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  declared  a  public 
enemy  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  were 
all  those  who  shared  his  treachery  to  the  Republic, 
though  to  those  it  has  been  left  open  to  return  to  their 
right  mind  before  the  first  of  September.  The  Senate, 
it  is  true,  is  resolute,  but  that  is  mainly  in  the  hope  of 
the  support  you  can  give.  The  war  indeed,  at  the  time 
of  my  writing  this,  is  truly  serious  through  the  villainy 
and  worthlessnc  i-s  of  Lepidus.  We  daily  hear  satisfac- 
tory new's  about  Dolabella,  but  as  yet  without  any 
known  source — given  without  authority  and'  upon  mere 
rumor.  But  though  this  is  the  case,  yet  such  a  convic- 
tion was  established  in  the  public  mind  by  the  letter 
you  wrote  from  your  camp  on  the  seventh  of  May,  that 
everybody  believed  him  to  be  finally  crushed,  and  you 
to  be  marching  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that 
we  might  either  rely  on  your  counsel  and  authority, 
should  our  present  work  have  been  satisfactorily  done, 
or  on  the  strength  of  your  army  if,  as  does  happen  in 
war,  a  false  step  had  by  any  chance  been  taken.     For 
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this  army  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  for  providing  supplies  in  every  way;  the  proper 
opportunity  to  attain  which  object  will  be  alter  it  has 
begun  to  be  known  how  much  strength  your  army  will 
contribute,  or  what  it  has  already'  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  the  Republic;  fo'r  as  yet  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  endeavours,  most  meritorious  and  gallant  ones,  it  is 
true,  but  still  ]»eople  look  for  something  really  achieved, 
and  this  indeed  I  feel  confident  has  already  been 
done  in  some  degree,  or  else  is  just  impending.  Ttiaii 
your  own  bravery  and  magnanimity  can  be  nothing 
more  splendid,  and  we  therefore  hope  to  see  you  in 
Italy  as  soon  as  may  be;  when  we  have  both  of  you  we 
shall  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  the  Republic.  We  had 
won  a  glorious  victory  had  Lepidus  only  not  given 
shelter  to  Antonius  when  he  was  stripped,  unarmed, 
exiled;  and  consequently  Antonius  was  never  held  in 
such'  detestation  by  the  public  as  Lepidus  is  now;  for 
the  fomier  only  out  of  a  country  alreadj^  embroiled,  the 
latter,  out  of  peace  and  triumph,  has  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing the  flames  of  war.  To  confront  him  we  look  to  the 
consuls-elect,  in  whom  we  have  confidence  indeed,  and 
that  in  no  slight  degree,  but  still  not  without  anxious 
suspense,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  issues  of 
battles.  Allow  3'ourself,  therefore,  to  be  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  on  you  and  your  friend  Brutus  every- 
thing depends;  that  both  of  you  are  being  looked  for 
at  home,  Brutus  indeed  now  at  any  moment.  And 
though,  as  I  trust,  when  you  arrive  it  will  be  to  find  all 
our  foes  i)rostrate,  still  under  your  din^ction  the  Re- 
public shall  rise  from  her  ashes,  and  be  established  on 
some  satisfactory  basis;  for  there  are  very  many  things 
yet  v.-e  shall  have  to  repair,  even  if  it  shall  be  shown 
that  the  Republic  has  really  been  delivered  from  the 
iniquity  of  her  enemies.     Farewell. 

LXXIX.— TO  TREBATTTTS.     (Fam.  VTI.  22.) 

You  laughed  at  me  yesterday,  when  I  asserted,  over 
our  wine,  that  it  was  a  question  among  the  lawyers, 
whether  an  action  of  tlieft  could  be  brought  by  an  heir. 
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for  goods  stolen  before  lie  came  into  possession.  TliouglJ 
it  was  late  when  I  returned  home,  and  I  had  drunk  pretty 
freely,  I  turned  to  the  place  where  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed, and  have  sent  you  an  extract  of  the  passage:  in 
order  to  convince  you,  that  a  point  which  you  imagined 
had  never  been  maintained  by  any  man,  was  actually 
hofden  by  Sextus  ^Elius,  Marcus  Manlius,  and  Marcus 
lU'utus.  But.  notwithstanding  these  great  names.  1 
agree  in  opinion  with  Sctpvola  and  Trebatius.    Farewel. 

LXXX.— Q.  CICERO  TO  TRIBO.     (Fam.  XVI.  2*;.) 

I  have  strongh-  reproached  you  in  my  own  mind,  for 
suffering  a  second  packet  to  come  away  without  inclos- 
ing a  letter  to  me.  All  your  own  rhetoric  will  be 
insufficient  to  avert  the  punishment  you  have  incurred 
by  this  unkind  neglect;  and  30U  must  have  re- 
course to  some  elaborate  production  of  your  patron's 
eloquence,  to  appease  my  wrath.  Though  I  doubt 
whether  even  his  orator}^  will  be  able  to  persuade  me 
that  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  a  very  unpardonable 
omission.  I  remember  it  was  a  custom  of  my  mother, 
to  put  a  seal  upon  her  empty  casks;  in  order,  if  any  of 
her  liquors  should  be  purloined,  that  the  servants  might 
not  pretend  the  vessel  had  been  exhausted  before.  In 
the  same  manner  you  should  write  to  me.  though  you 
have  nothing  to  say,  that  your  empt}^  letters  may  be  a 
proof,  at  least  that  you  would  not  defraud  me  of  what 
I  value.  I  value  all,  indeed,  that  come  from  you,  as  the 
very  sincere  and  agreeable  dictates  of  your  heart.  Fare- 
wel, and  continue  to  love  me. 
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